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In an important letter... 


paper makes a difference! 


Business letter paper creates an impression of its own. 


A letter written on fine paper subconsciously conveys 
an impression of quality and added importance. 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


is a paper of the highest quality. It has the feel of a 
crisp bank note and adds dignity and prestige to 
business correspondence. 


The famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond watermark assures 
the finest in business stationery and envelopes. Write 
for booklet ‘‘A Fine Letterhead is a Business Asset.” 


FOR PEN ~ FOR PRESS ~ FOR PRESTIGCR 


EAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 





ABANDONED PROPERTY 
LAW 


HE Abandoned Property Law, 

which deals with the unclaimed 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
issued to New York State residents 
by companies either domiciled or 
licensed in New York State, was put 
on the books of that State in 1939. 
It has twice been amended and its 
legality has been questioned at vari- 
ous court levels. 

In late March, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision (6-3) in favor of the State 
of New York. This means that pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies issued 
in the State of New York to resi- 
dents of New York revert to the 
State if unclaimed after seven years. 

It is understood that the State of 
Connecticut has a somewhat similar 
law on its statute books but has 
made no effort to enforce it awaiting 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
in this case. 

In view of the fact that the case 
before the Supreme Court was ar- 
gued in the abstract; that is,.no 
specific case was laid before the 
Court, it 1s possible that there may 
be further litigation on the subject. 


AGENTS PUBLICIZED 


N THE March edition of ““Today’s 

Woman” there was an article 
featuring the selling of life insurance 
in large cities. The agent used for 
the basis of this story was Nathan 
S. Buienstock, with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in New York City. 
Reprints of this article are available 
from the publisher, ‘Today’s 
Woman,” at 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. at 10¢ each, 
or 5¢ in lots of 50 or more. 

The other agent who received 
nation-wide publicity was Harrie 
Hogan of Mendham, New Jersey, a 
representative of the Penn Mutual 
in that small community of 2,000 
people. Mr. Hogan was selected by 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” which 
has a circulation of over 4,000,000 
to typify the thousands of agents 
providing life insurance protection 
and civic enthusiasm in the nation’s 
smaller communities. The magazine 
describes Mr. Hogan as a “kind of 
local Santa Claus.” This edition of 
the magazine was on the newsstands 





in April. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION 
N INCREASE of almost 44% 


in the cost of a college education 
in ten years is reported in a recently 
published survey by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, (Mass. ), entitled, 
“College Education for Your Chil- 
dren.” 

Last fall the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual asked 65 colleges and universi- 
ties, carefully selected with respect 
to location, control, and classifica- 
tion, to estimate a student’s average 
expenses during the college years, 
1937-8 and 1947-8. Necessary ex- 
penses were tabulated as Tuition, 
Room and Board, Books and Sup- 
plies, Laundry, Fees, Class and Club 
Dues. Forty-six colleges and unt- 
versities gave their wholehearted 
support. 

After comparing Tuition § and 
Room and Board for the 1937-8 
and 1947-8 school years, the book- 
let lists several complete estimates 
from the colleges and gives what the 
company found to be average ex- 
penses among the 46 colleges and 
universities. Parents are warned 
that the necessary expenses listed in 
the booklet do not represent the en- 
tire cost of a college education. They 
are reminded that clothes, transpor- 
tation, and even the minimum of 
spending money mount up and sub- 
stantially increase the total outlay. 

Of particular interest is the ac- 
curate record of what it cost one 
man for his son’s freshman year, 
1946-7, at a well-known eastern uni- 
versity. The account is compared 
with estimates made by the uni- 
versity, after officials studied the 
student's account. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Southern Round Table L.A.A., May 2-4, 
Buene Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Life Officers, Life Agency Of- 
ficers Section and Life Insurance Advertisers 
Section of the Association, May 18-20, 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 
Industrial Insurers Conference, May !9-22, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Combination Companies Conference 
A.M.A., May 25-27, Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J. 
Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., May 
26-28, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Can. 
National Asso. Insurance Commissioners, 
June 6-10, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
A.L.C. Investment Seminar, June 14-25, 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 





Lake Geneva, Wisc. 








My SoundScriber handles 


more than dictation! 





“Yes Sir, SOUNDSCRIBER has mod- 
ernized dictation methods with 
superior clarity, more flexible oper- 
ation, greater dependability . . . and 
the convenient little green disc. 
These, and many more, are reasons 
why I now handle my correspond- 
ence in half the time. 


“But SOUNDSCRIBER does more 
(more than old-fashioned methods 

. . and mew ones, too), does the 
whole job, handies a// my business 
communications . . . and those irri- 
tating interruptions as well. For 
telephone conversations, interviews 
and memos, I just add another disc 
. . . in the middle of my dictation 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed; routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating Cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 





ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies ‘ 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
: directory. Or mail the coupon. 


—and let SOUNDSCRIBER give me 
instant action. And I can make 
live-voice copies of SOUNDSCRIBER 
discs right on my own recorder. 

“On business trips my handsome 
leather Portable goes along with 
me to speed facts back from field 
to home office. Like most people, I 
think faster than I can write. SOUND- 
SCRIBER is my thought-catcher any 
time of day or night. 

‘That's why I say SOUNDSCRIBER 
does the whole job, not just ‘letter- 
writing’ — does it quickly, conven- 
iently, without effort... relieving 
busy-day tension, and gets more 
done in the bargain.” 
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If golf is your hobby... 








You probably have one favorite putter 


—one that feels just right in your 


hands, 





You find that your game improves 


with a club you prefer using! 





You'd have one favorite typewriter— 





miss , k1 
one that’s just right to your touch. C 
The odds are that it would be a " 
. ° p 
Royal, the typewriter that’s built up p 
a preference equal to that of the next 
; ic 
three leading typewriters together. 
So, give your typists Royals. Watch P 
: : . v 
their work improve with typewriters i 
they prefer using! I 
h 
r 
S 
t 
Preference for Royal = combined preference I 
for next three standard typewriters. 
* nd . \ 
Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royal ' 
equals the combined preference for the next three most , 
popular standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more , 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 
Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s ' 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher . 


production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. | 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time | 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 
your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 I'ypewriter 
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Several issues ago 7ime .\Wagasine had an article re- 
garding salaries. It seems that some individual had 
written to the heads of several prominent companies 
asking what salaries they were paid and justification 
for such large amounts. Some of the individuals so ad- 
dressed ignored the request; others said in effect “none 
of your business” ; while those with a better understand- 
ing of public relations took pains to justify their ac- 
knowledged stipends. re salaries the public's business ? 
Opinions will probably differ on this point. Two facts, 
however, cannot be ignored: in the first place, the public 
pays all salaries and, secondly, facts in such matters 
prevent imaginations from running wild. 

In the world today we are witnessing a battle of 
ideas—the idea of capitalism and the idea of communism. 
If the public relations job of the capitalistic countries, 
particularly the United States, had been better, there 
would be little question today as to the merits of cap- 
italism over communism. Business in general, including 
life insurance companies, is beginning to realize that 
being right is only half the story. The other half—and of 
nearly equal importance—is getting your side of the 
story over to the public. In late March the Life Adver- 
tisers Association and the Institute of Life Insurance 
held the first joint forum on Life Insurance Company 
Public Relations. Speakers included well qualified indi- 
viduals from both within and without the life insurance 
business. It was interesting to note that they all agreed 
that: public relations are necessary today and, secondly, 
the individual responsible for this relatively new func- 
tion should be in a position to know what is going on in 
a company. 

Perhaps the most thought-provoking idea at the foruma 
was expressed by Fred Rudge. “Many companies as 
yet do not recognize the importance of persuading each 
employee that every effort is being made to provide 
fair wages, good bosses, reasonable working conditions, 
etc. Management does not yet recognize that creat- 


ing greater work satisfaction and deeper understanding 
and confidence between company and employee will not 
only bring in the immediate tangible benefits which 
result from employee cooperation, but, in addition, will 
be the one and only way of selling American business 
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to the American people. Opinion of business, rather 
than being formed by national campaigns, is instead 
based on what each individual thinks of the company 
for which he works.” 

ven in this country today we have a growing number 
of “Leftists” from the light pinks to the deep reds. 
Either one of two things is true: the leaders of these 
radical groups are brilliant individuals who have some- 
thing better to offer or the captains of industry are 
only doing part of their job. We are inclined to be- 
lieve the latter is correct. For the past 15 years our 
federal government has been mismanaged as effectively 
as in any comparable period in history. Yet Clifford 
Reeves told the forum that according to a survey by 
his company (the Mutual Life) only 57% of those ques- 
tioned believed the life insurance business was being 
operated by its present executives more efficiently than 
the federal government could do it. That was not very 
complimentary. Yet taking a page from Mr. Rudge’s 
book, how much has your company done to sell itself 
to its employees? It has a great deal to sell but do the 
employees know it? The tenure is excellent; working 
conditions pleasant and healthful; there are opportuni- 
ties for advancement, medical care on the premises; 
insurance coverages for accident, illness, retirement, 
death; recreation facilities, etc. It also has at least one 
serious drawback—the salaries paid are low. 

It is interesting to note that many corporation state- 
ments are silent as to official salaries. It may be that 
the executives are publicity shy; they may be self- 
conscious about the smallness of their stipend in relation 
to the importance of their company; then again man- 
agement may not desire direct comparisons as a matter 
of policy. There is one thing certain—most executive 
salaries are in keeping with those of employees in the 
life insurance business. But do the employees know 
this? If they don’t, the executive salaries might just 
as well be several times the actual amount—human 
nature being what it is. 

Management has found that most employees are 
reasonablé people when they know “the score.” But 
there are large segments of management both within 
and without the life insurance business that do not 
publish any scores—at least the kind of scores most 
employees are interested in. By and large employees of 
most businesses profit as their company profits. But how 
many of them know it? If they don’t know it, it might 
just as well not be true. To a large extent our govern- 
ment represents the majority of our people. If one 
thinks there is a great deal of “crackpot” economic 
legislation being proposed from time to time, instead of 
criticizing congressmen, it might be more revealing to 
poll your employees and see how good a public relations 
job you are doing to help preserve the American system 
of free enterprise. 
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LONGEVITY 


OMEN have materially bet- 

ter chances than men of sur- 
viving to old age, the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company report. The chances are 
about 3 in 4 that a newborn girl 
will reach age 65, while for boys 
the chances are about 2 in 3. These 
figures relate to the white population 
of the United States. 

The prospect of reaching old age 
has increased markedly since the 
turn of the century, the statisticians 
observe. The girl infant of 1900 had 
less than 45 chances in 100 to at- 
tain age 65, whereas at present the 
chances are about 75 in 100. For 
boy babies the chances in 100 in- 
creased from less than 40 to some- 
what over 60 in the same period. 

The prospect is also much brighter 
now than in 1900 that a boy just 
entering employment will survive to 
the usual retirement age of 65 years. 
At age 18, the young man of 1900 
had an even chance of reaching age 
65, while at present the chances are 
fully 2 in 3. For a man at age 45 




















the chances are 70 in 100 of sur- 
viving to age 65, and at 55 years, 
the chances are 78 in 100. 

“The outlook for living beyond 
age 65 likewise has improved,” the 
statisticians report. ‘Currently, 
white men who live to 65 can expect 
to live on for an additional 12% 
years on the average, and for white 
women there remains an average of 
14% years. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, moreover, that as additional 
control is gained over the infections 
and other conditions which bring 
premature death, the average length 
of life will be extended still further.”’ 


City and Country People 


City people do not live as long 
as country folk, on the average, the 
statisticians report. Urban life, 
moreover, is relatively harder on 
men than on women. 

“The death rate in cities and 
towns is higher than in rural areas 
by about one fourth among white 
males and by only one eighth among 
white females,” the statisticians note. 
“Almost every cause of death shows 
a higher mortality among city dwell- 
ers. For the heart diseases, the 
leading cause of death, the excess 
mortality amounts to about 40 per 
cent among the men and to about 
30 per cent among the women. For 
the diseases of the coronary arteries, 
the excess is even greater. 

“The mortality from tuberculosis 
among white males is about 20 per 
cent higher in urban than in rural 
areas, but among the females the 
situation is reversed. The higher 
tuberculosis death rate among urban 
males may be explained by their 
greater exposure to contacts and to 
occupational hazards. Urban women, 
on the other hand, generally lead 
more sheltered and less strenuous 
lives than do women in rural areas. 
Moreover, women in cities and 
towns bear fewer children than rural 
women, and hence are less subject 
to the complicating hazards of 
pregnancy. 

“The excess urban death rate 
from all causes combined is limited 
to ages 35 and over. The reverse 
situation at the ages under 35 may 
reflect the less adequate medical 
and public health facilities available 
to thosé living in rural areas,” the 
statisticians conclude. 





CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 


URING the year 1947 the net 

amount of life insurance effected 
in Canada was $1,453,187,001, this 
being an increase of 4.3% over the 
corresponding amount effected in 
1946. 

Of the total amount effected in 
1947, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,182,383,517, industrial insur- 
ance to $150,970,392 and group in- 
surance to $119,833,092. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada on December 31, 1947, was 
$11,900,274,930, this being an in- 
crease of 10.1% over the corres- 
ponding amount in force at the end 
of 1946. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1947, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $9,004,293,759, industrial insur- 
ance to $1,411,349,890, and group 
insurance to $1,484,631,281. Cana- 
dian companies carried $7 ,964,166,- 
419 and British and United States 
companies, $3,936,108,511. 

During the year 1946 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted to 
$283,938,079 and the annuity con- 
sideration to $38,959,942, while for 
the year 1947 these receipts were 
$304,486,057 and $41,672,712, res- 
pectively. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada of Canadian fraternal soci- 
eties was $175,202,012, and of for- 
eign fraternal societies, $110,075,- 
269, or a total for fraternal sdcieties 
of $285,277 ,281. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the April 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Amert- 
can Hospital and Life (Texas) in 
Kansas ; American National (Texas ) 
in Nebraska; Beneficial Standard 
(California) in Hawaii; Mutual 
Benefit (New Jersey) in Arizona 
and Louisiana; Pennsylvania Life, 
Health and Accident in Delaware; 
Philadelphia Life in Maryland; Re- 
serve Life (Texas) in Delaware; 
Sterling (Illinois) in Washington ; 
Sunset Life (Washington) in Ari- 
zona and Zurich (New York) in 
Michigan and New Jersey. 





Best’s Life News 
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N 1946 we wrote $290,0Q00,000 of 

new Group Life Insurance and 

$2,500,000 of new premium in- 
come on casualty coverage, as com- 
pared with $142,000,000 and $1,- 
400,000 five years ago. Our insur- 
ance in force increased from 2 bil- 
lions of Group Life volume to 2 
billion 900 millions, and from $4,- 
700,000 to $16,400,000 of casualty 
premium income. This year we are 
doing better. 

As you know, we reentered the 
Group Annuity feld two years ago, 
and while it took us some time to 
get started and train a new field 
force, the year 1947 is the best year 
we have ever had in the Group 
Annuity business, both as regards 
business written and amount of pre- 
mium imcome. 


New Group Forms 


The reason for the change in the 
Group picture is not only due to the 
fine cooperation of the Ordinary 
Agencies and the building up of our 
Group Field force, but also in part 
to the development of various new 
forms of Group Insurance. For 
example, some of it has been due 
to the demand for welfare programs 
put forward by labor unions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements. I am 
sure you have all read the comments 
on extensions of Group Insurance 
which have been made recently, and 
| would like to give you some of 
the history which will explain why 
we took some of the steps we did, 
as there seems to be a_ certain 
amount of misunderstanding. 

You may recall that about five 
years ago the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America were the 
first large union to put a demand 
for a comprehensive welfare pro- 
gram in their bargaining agreements. 
There were a great many employers 
whose employees belong to this 
union, and the union shopped around 
for some large Group-writing com- 
pany to accept the risk. They did 
not meet with a very enthusiastic 
response, and the net result was that 


? 


GROUP COVERAGE 


by E. B. WHITTAKER 
V. P. Prudential 


they formed their own insurance 
company, the Amalgamated Life of 
New York, and placed the business 
there. We felt that while the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union, 
with over 100,000 members, prob- 
ably had a sufficient spread of risk 
so they could safely form an insur- 
ance company, yet if other smaller 
industries were to form their own 
company or self-insure the risk, de- 
pressions and the law of accidental 
fluctuation would cause quite a few 
of them to get into serious financial 
difficulties. This, in our opinion, 





would have been quite a reflection 
on the Group Insurance industry. 
frankly, I cannot imagine anything 
worse than forcing all these indus- 
try-wide groups into self-insurance. 
We, therefore, started to re-examine 
union business in the light of sound 
underwriting, and found that this 
new type of union insurance really 
could meet proper underwriting 
standards and furnish protection to 
the employees of the large and even 
many of the smaller businesses. I 
would like to tell you what I con- 
sider to be the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Group underwriting, and 


there are only four.. oy 





In the first place, we must have 
a sufficient spread of risk so that we 
get enough good risks to offset the 
inevitable bad ones. In almost any 
group of people there are about 15% 
who are considered uninsurable ac- 
cording to the regular standards of 
the Life Insurance business. That 
does not mean that they have one 
foot in the grave and one on a banana 
skin, but simply that they could not 
get individual policies and might 
reasonably be expected to sign up 
under a Group policy with enormous 
enthusiasm. Under collective bar- 
gaining agreements all members on 
the active payroll are automatically 
covered for fairly small amounts on 
a plan precluding individual selec- 
tion. There is, therefore, no chance 
of selection against us as far as mor- 
tality is concerned. 

The second principle of Group 
underwriting is that the cost must be 
predictable within reasonable limits 
and must not skyrocket in the future. 
Since the only members covered un- 
der collective bargaining agreements 
are those on the active payroll, and 
insurance is either discontinued en- 
tirely or reduced to a nominal 
amount on retirement, there ap- 
peared to be little chance of an un- 
predictable cost. 

Underwriting rule number 3 1s 
that, since Group Insurance contains 
a fairly small expense margin, there 
must be some central source through 
which the insurance company can 
deal for premium collections and ad- 
ministrative details. Here again all 
the money was to be paid by em- 
ployers under collective bargaining 
agreements into a central trust fund, 
and, therefore, these cases should not 
be unduly expensive to administer. 

The fourth principle of Group un- 
derwriting involves public relations. 
We must avoid writing any group 
case which is apt to become a politi- 
cal football, such as often happens 
where the group covers elective or 
political employees. We must avoid 
groups where eligibility is limited to 
an association of employees of one 

(Contifiued on the next page) 
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Group Coverage—Continued 


employer where the employer may 
use the Group Insurance to attract 
employees into the association, which 
then becomes a company union. We 
have suffered from both of these 
misfortunes in the past, and we did 
not feel that the issuance of Group 
policies to conform with collective 
bargaining agreements would cause 
us any embarrassment on this score. 
So far it has caused us little or none. 
We refuse to take sides as between 
management and labor. The Pru- 
dential’s job is to sell insurance to 
people who have the legal right to 
buy it, the money to buy it, and 
where our underwriting standards 
are upheld. I want you to remember 
these four standards of Group un- 
derwriting, because they will come 
up later in connection with associa- 
tions. 


Three Ways 


Now, there are three ways in 
which Group Insurance can be writ- 
ten in connection with collective bar- 
gaining. One is where the employees 
of a single large employer get the 
employer to agree to place the bene- 
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fits in force. This involves no prob- 
lem, as a single Group policy is 
written. The second case is where 
the employees of several employers, 
many of whom are not large enough 
to buy individual Group policies 
under the law, combine to get insur- 
ance through the employers con- 
tributing a percentage of wage to a 
trust fund. Under the laws of some 
states it is permissible to issue polli- 
cies to the trustees of a fund formed 
by one or more employers in the 
same industry or to a trade or busi- 
ness association engaged in the same 
industry. Where this can be done it 
is possible to cover both the union 
members and the white collar mem- 
bers under the same policy. 

In other cases where there is no 
trade or business association or 
where the insurance laws do not per- 
mit the issuance of a policy to the 
trustees of a fund, it is possible, in 
most states, to write a policy directly 
to the union covering only those 
employees for whom employers are 
paying monies for Group Insurance 
into a trust fund. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act this is still possible, as 
the policy may be written to the 
union and then assigned to a trust 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
1948 TAX DIGEST and MANUAL 


FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Containing new tax rates, explanation of important changes, 
and check list of inclusions, exclusions, deductions, and non- 
deductible items, 12 pp. convenient pocket and mailing size. 


1948 DIGEST OF IMPORTANT TAX CHANGES 
Highlighting all essential changes and including valuable 


New federal tax will affect the business of life insurance 
substantially. As the new law makes many radical changes, 
particularly affecting married taxpayers, the public will seek 
information and guidance more frequently. Life insurance com- 
panies, superintendents of agencies, general agents, and life 
underwriters can perform a real service by distributing these 
folders at low cost to a selected mailing list. 

This has been done successfully for many years by banks, ac- 
countants, chambers of commerce, investment houses and other 
business organizations. Your staff members should each have a 
copy. Prices include title page imprint. Your state inheritance 
table on back page for small extra charge. 


New Withholding Chart—(monthly plus weekly) 35¢— 
3 for $1.00, also available at quantity discount for goodwill 


Write now for samples and price list. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS CO., INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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fund including employer members 
Where collective bargaining for 
Group benefits exists it is generall) 
industry-wide in a locality, so that 
it 1s essential that some method be 
found of covering the small em 
ployers. This we regard as very 
natural, because if Group Insurance 
is desirable in the case of an em 
ployee who works for a large firm, 
it is just as desirable from a social 
standpoint in the case of an employee 
who works for a small firm. The 
only question is how can we manage 
to cover these employees of small 
firms, because if we don’t the whole 
business is likely to be self-insured. 


Attract Help 


Now that Group welfare programs 
are becoming more popular, they are 
frequently used by employers to at- 
tract help. One very good example 
is the comprehensive welfare pro- 
gram we have in effect at the Pru- 
dential, which has certainly helped 
us to attract a high class of Special 
Agents since its inauguration. | 
think it is up to us, as a Company, 
to do everything we can to make the 
same welfare benefits available gen- 
erally to the American public, no 
matter whether they work for small 
employers, as we are able to do 
for our own people. 

That takes me to a_ further 
point of general misunderstanding, 
namely, criticisms of the provision 
in the insurance laws of many states 
permitting what we call contract re- 
lationship groups. Taking the New 
Jersey law as an example, a Group 
policy may cover “the employees of 
subsidiary or affiliated corporations 
of a corporation policyholder and the 
individual proprietors, partners and 
employees of affiliated individuals 
and firms controlled by the policy- 
holder through stock ownership, 
contract or otherwise.” 


Own Coverage 


The most pertinent example of a 
contract relationship group is the 
Group Insurance that you have. You 
know that under the present law 
you are technically not employees 
of the Prudential. You are not sub- 
ject to Unemployment or Social Se- 
curity taxes. If the Group definition 
were limited to a strict interpreta- 
tion of employer-employee relation- 
ship, it would be impossible for us 
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to provide our Group welfare pro- 
grams for Special Agents. At the 
present time we have a 93% par- 
ticipation under our Group Life In- 
surance covering Special Agents, 
which shows how much you your- 
selves appreciate the benefits. We 
have 100% under our pension plan 
and 88% under our Group Hospital 
and Surgical plan. Now, what is 
wrong with that? The same condi- 
tion probably obtains in the case of 
the agents of most other life insur- 
ance companies, and why you people 
should be deprived of the benefits 
of a Group program which you cer- 
tainly appreciate, judging by the 
enrollment percentage, doesn't make 
sense to me. 


Now we come to the association 
groups, which have been the subject 
of considerable criticism. So far 
this year we have written Group 
policies to the Automobile Associa- 
tions of six different states under 
the Association or trusteeship sec- 
tions of the law. In all but one case 
these have been on a non-contribu- 
tory basis, the individual dealer pay- 
ing the entire cost. As a matter of 
interest, the maximum coverage on 
each life has been $5,000. We have 
written a considerable volume of 
business of this type, and while I 
don’t have all the figures, I would 
say that we are taking adequate care 
of the employees of the small dealers 
who could not otherwise obtain 
Group Insurance. We are at present 
completing the enrollment under the 
Pennsylvania Association, and when 
I looked up the figures just before 
I left the Home Office I found that 
we had about 6,000 lives reported 
The average employer in 
this group has about ten employees. 
In the case of many of the larger 
dealers there was already an exist- 
ing policy in force or the conditions 
were such in the large towns that 
the amount of sickness benefit which 
was appropriate to country districts 
was not attractive and the dealer 
took out a separate Group policy on 
his own employees. We think that 
by furnishing this type of business 
and giving the employees of small 
employers the same break that em- 
ployees of large employers get, we 
are performing a real social service. 
Of course, we have to be careful 
that these association groups com- 
ply with the standards of sound un- 
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derwriting. We have to get a reason- 
ably large number of lives so that 
we won't get adverse medical selec- 
tion, and there has to be a strong 
association which has frequent ‘con- 
tact with its members and can get 
the money from the individual deal- 
ers so that the premium can be paid 
in one sum to us. In all these asso- 
cation groups we have provided for 
reduction or termination of insur- 
ance at retirement so as to prevent 
the cost from increasing beyond 
reason. It is obviously not sound 
underwriting and we do not write 
groups formed of professional men 
only without their employees. 


State or Private 


There is another very important 
reason why it is desirable to cover 
the employees of small employers 
who cannot be covered economically 
under a single policy even if it were 
legal to do so. Group Life Insur- 
ance is generally merely a part of 
a package welfare program and one 
of the component items is weekly 
sickness and accident insurance. The 
State of Rhode Island has already 
got a cash sickness law on the books 
which takes the form of a state 


monopoly and, for practical pur- 
poses, has driven private group sick- 
ness and accident insurance off the 
books. The State of California also 
has a cash sickness law, but for- 
tunately, “contracting out” is per- 
mitted and employers who wish to 
cover their employees under a pri- 
vate plan either through Group 
Insurance or self-insurance are per- 
mitted to do so. 

We anticipate that cash sickness 
laws will become quite general in 
the near future, and we feel that the 
better the job private industry can 
do the more chance there is of us 
remaining in the picture as in Cali- 
fornia, instead of being frozen out as 
in Rhode Island. 

Statements have been made else- 
where as to certain possible exten- 
sions of Group coverage. I cannot 
imagine any such expansion in the 
Prudential, since it could not con- 
form to sound underwriting require- 
ments. 

Whether you agree with our 
philosophy or not, I wanted you to 
get the picture. Think it over and 
see if you don’t agree that we are 
right. 





Before Company’s Ordinary Agencies Con- 
ference, Houston, Texas, 1947. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARAN- 
TEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY IN- 
COME INSURANCE that becomes “incon- 
testable like life insurance” is just one of the 
good reasons why so many life underwriters 


protect their clients under our policies. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


Look up our office in your locality” 
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that's what Jim's insurance provides. So many 

of our friends have been crowded into dreary little flats 

or been forced to adapt their lives to their children’s : N 
households. There will be no difficult adjustment for us— - . 
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Architect of human happiness—the life underwriter designs bus: 


thanks to the thoughtful planning of a good and wise hus- 
band. Our roots are deep in this place . . . and here 
we will stay as long as either of us lives.” 
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TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company det 
Automobile Insurance Company ~- Standard Fire Insurance Company Cor 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Knowledge in Action is 


N THE April article we called at- 
tention to four general headings— 
Knowledge, Attitude, Skills, and 
Habits—and said that every factor 
which influences the success, or lack 
of it, of any man in the life insur- 
ance business can logically be in- 
cluded under one of these four head- 
ings. Some of the best minds in our 
business evolved this all inclusive 
formula, and it is certainly reassur- 
ing to every sincere student of our 
profession that he can by self-anal- 
ysis trace the reasons for his success, 
or lack of it, to (1) Whether he has 
by study acquired sufficient Know- 
ledge, (2) Whether his Attitude is 
right, (3) Whether he has by prac- 
tice acquired sufhcient Skills, and 
(4) Whether his personal and work 
habits help or hurt him. 

There is a danger in over-simpli- 
fication of the elements essential to 
success, but an even greater danger 
that the natural complexity of our 
business will result in confusion and 
indecision in the mind of the agent 
as to what goals he should set up for 
himself and the means by which he 
should seek to attain those goals. 

The debit agent has much to 
learn, many complicated and in- 
volved techniques of debit service, 
debit management and accounting, 
his rate book, and the fundamentals 
of selling policies that are tailored to 
fit recognized needs. These things 
will be covered thoroughly in your 
company’s training course and in the 
held training given you by your 
assistant manager from time to time. 
Sut if the time ever comes when the 
agent’s thinking is confused by the 
mass of training thrown at him and 
he despairs of ever learning the life 
insurance business, he can reach 
back in the pigeon-holes of his mind 
and dust off that time-tested for- 
mula. It is a simple and easily un- 
derstood yardstick by which he can 
constantly chart his present position 
and measure his progress, as the 
mariner fixes his location on the high 
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by R. L. WALKER 


seas by shooting the ever constant 
North Star. And if his progress is 
less than satisfactory, he can isolate 
his weakness under one or more of 
these four principles and take cor- 
rective action. 


Respect that Debit Job 


There is, however, much know- 
ledge you will need for complete and 
satisfying success in our business 
that will not be found in your com- 
pany’s training course or in the ex- 
perience of any one man who may 


With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
begins a series devoted exclusively to men 
and women on the debit. To this task he 
brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


Power 


give you field training. For the 
purposes of this discussion, let’s 
agree on a definition of Knowledge ; 
will you accept this one: ‘Know- 
ledge is that set of beliefs or convic- 
tions which in our minds are no 
longer open to question and on. 
which our actions are taken.” Web- 
ster says it differently, and this 
definition purposely avoias taking 
into account erroneous information ; 
but since everything you do is based 
on what you first believe, your per- 
sonal convictions whether correct or 
not, have for you the power of prov- 
en Knowledge. We have, there- 
fore, amended the old _ proverb, 
“Knowledge is power,” and for our 
business may we say, “Knowledge 
in Action is power.” Print that 
phrase “JN ACTION” in capitals 
and underscore it, for anything an 
agent knows which does not impel 
him to take appropriate action is 
without value. As we identify cer- 


_tain other things that you should 


know, keep that definition in mind. 

You should know that your debit 
is the best place to start in our busi- 
ness, whatever you ultimate career 
goal may be. Only the debit man can 
offer a truly complete life insurance 
service for every home and every 
member of the family, anything from 
a nickel weekly premium to the 
largest ordinary case. If your com- 
pany has both debit agents and or- 
dinary only agents, both carry the 
same rate book, but only the debit 
man can sell everything in the book. 
You are in the profession of Life 
Underwriting, so adopt a _ profes- 
sional attitude toward your job. 
There exists no natural distinction 
between the quality of service and 
soundness of advice that you, as a 
debit agent, are obligated to give to 
the public, as compared with your 
brother ordinary agent. That, of 
course, requires constant and inten- 
sive preparation if the debit agent is 
to meet the challenge. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Industrial—Continued 


Many debit agents acquire an in- 
feriority complex from handling a 
large volume of weekly premiums 
and drift into the habit of prospec- 
ting only for small sales in groups 
of limited income, but that is a 
wholly unnatural and _ self-imposed 
limitation of vision. The largest 
company in the world operates prac- 
tically exclusively on a debit basis. 
Ordinary in force in that company 
exceeds by more than double the 
amount in force in the world’s larg- 
est company writing ordinary only. 





Our two largest companies both in a 
large measure are debit companies, 
and combined their insurance in 
force is approximately one-third of 
the total owned in the nation. This 
should effectively convince any agent 
that debit mén are selling ordinary 
business in large volume, and that 
there are no limitations on the debit 
man except those self-imposed by 
lack of imagination. 

And what if you do represent one 
of the many good small companies ? 
They put up the same reserve for 
every dollar of identical business in 
force as do the giant companies. 
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Our Platform Planks ... mean business 


Every plank is a strong plank in General American Life's busi- 
ness building platform. You can chétk here, plank by plank, 
the convincing reasons why: (1) Saleable tontracts— developed 
with an eye to the public’s wants afitneeds! (2) Visual sales 
helps that answer the prospect's question, “What does it do 
for me?” (3) “RADAR"’—the interesting new direct mail prospect 
detector that ferrets out the prospects. (4) Multiple lines (Life, 
Endowment, Term, Juvenile, Annuities, Salary Savings, Pension, 
Trusts, Group, and Commercial Accident and Health) assure 
you that you’re ALWAYS IN BUSINESS because you're in 


business ALL WAYS with 
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GENERALAMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SAINT Louis 








The public has long ago recognize: 
the soundness of legal reserve life 
insurance as a principle and of com- 
panies operated on a legal reserve 
basis, so there are still no fences to 
restrain your ambition if you really 
want to doa big job. The fifty dollar 
bill you draw out of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hahira, Georgia, is 
worth exactly the same as its twin 
from the National City Bank of New 
York. When the time comes to pay 
off, Mrs. Beneficiary is only in- 
terested in “who gits thar fustest 
with the mostest,” and many alert 
small company debit men get a lion’s 
share of the available business in 
their areas because they are on their 
toes when the time comes to pay off. 


How and How Much 


The debit agent should be con- 
cerned only about how well he works 
and how much he works. He should 
never permit himself the expensive 
luxury of worrying over the out- 
come of any one sales interview. 
Many good men have been ruined 
by galling, blistering pressure from 
superiors on one single point of 
making sales, while others succeeded 
in spite of, rather than because of, 
such pressure. 

When we consider that the agent 
must sell life insurance to stay in 
business, that statement may seem 
paradoxical, but I think a little ana- 
lysis will prove it to be a truth we 
can accept literally and on which 
you may act with confidence. 

Life Insurance is definitely and 
beyond any question a business of 
rendering a needed service to the 
insuring public. It follows that our 
primary objective is to expand the 
service of life insurance in scope of 
different needs underwritten and in 
number of persons covered. Though 
the selling of life insurance is inci- 
dental to that process, selling is not 
an end in itself, but a by-product of 
the good service rendered to a client 
in calling to his attention certain fi- 
nancial needs in his family plans for 
which life insurance is the best and 
often the only possible remedy. 

To say it another way, the poli- 
cies we sell and the commissions we 
earn therefrom are of no interest as 
such to the policyowner, and we only 

(Continued on page 58) 
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YIELD INSURANCE 


duction of rental housing for 

families of moderate income, Con- 
gress is presently considering, 
among other measures, a special sys- 
tem of insurance to be administered 
by F.H.A. which will guarantee to 
equity investors a minimum annual 
yield on their investment. The 
measure is Title VII of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill adapted to 
present conditions with amendments 
by Senator Flanders. It is popu- 
larly called Yield Insurance. 

As presently proposed the insur- 
ance permits a “Minimum” Annual 
Return of 344% and guarantees an 
“Insured” Annual Return not to 
exceed 234% of the Outstanding In- 
vestment plus a Minimum Amorti- 
zation Charge equal to 2% of the 
Established Investment (cost). One- 
half of any Excess Earnings may be 
applied to raise the Return to a 
“Maximum” of 5% but the balance 
must be used for additional amor- 
tization. Under certain adverse con- 
ditions projects may be acquired by 
the Administrator upon payment to 
the Investor of Debentures equal to 
90% of the Outstanding Investment, 
at interest not to exceed 244% with 
maturity in not more than 40 years. 
Annual premiums for such insur- 
ance are to be charged, not to exceed 
% of 1% of the Outstanding In- 
vestment. Costs, rents, type of 
project and financial statements are 
subject to the approval of the F.H.A. 
Administrator. With respect to an 
Investor already subject to super- 
vision by a State banking, insur- 
ance or other department, the Ad- 
ministrator may, in order to avoid 
duplicatory activity, utilize and take 
‘ull advantage of such State super- 
vision, 

Is Yield Insurance a sound gov- 
ernment policy? The principle un- 
derlying Yield Insurance insofar as 
it involves government commitment 
to underwrite some of the risks in- 
volved in rental housing at today’s 


| AN effort to encourage pro- 
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by LOUIS H. PINK and 
GEORGE D. BROWN 


Mr. Pink needs no _ introduction, 
since he was Supt. of Insurance for 
New York State for many years and 
has written widely on the subject of 
housing as well as participating in 
housing developments. Mr. Brown, 
also a housing expert, is an executive 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co.* 
Means whereby life insurance com- 
panies and other institutional invest- 
ors may help alleviate the housing 
shortage on a sound basis have been 
discussed in these pages before— 
“Guarantee Formula’ by Frederick 
Allen, Sept. & Oct. last year. ‘Yield 
Insurance" brings the subject up to 
date. 





high costs is somewhat similar to 
that established in connection with 
the emergency F.H.A. Title VI pro- 
gram. However, in basic concept 
Yield Insurance rather resembles the 
more stable Title II program in that 
the risk of government loss should 
be slight. This is so because of the 
non-profit nature of the projects to 
be insured where 100% equity funds 
would be advanced primarily by 
large, well regulated institutions 
whose interest lies not in specula- 
tion but in long term moderate yield 
investment. Yield Insurance can be 
as sound as mortgage insurance and 
as effective in stimulating new con- 
struction. 

Is Yield Insurance desirable? A 
study of the housing shortage would 
suggest that any sound . measure 
which encourages the production of 
moderate-priced apartments for rent 
would be desirable. The backlog de- 
mand for all housing has been con- 
servatively estimated at over 2,000,- 
000 dwelling units. In addition the 
market demand for the next ten 
years according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, one of the country’s 





_“ The opinions expressed herejn, however, are 
his own, ; 


leading business analysts, will be 
approximately 800,000 units per year 
at present prices compared with an 
estimated social need of upwards of 
1,500,000 per year. Thus we shall 
have a dermand for all housing dur- 
ing this period approaching 10,000,- 
000 homes. Historical experience 
indicates that about 50% of the new 
dwelling units to be created will re- 
main owner occupied by 1957 al- 
though a much larger percentage will 
have been built for ownership in 
the first instance during these 10 
vears. For one reason or another, 
some of the houses will ultimately 
find their way into the rental mar- 
ket. Thus the 50% rental demand 
—or 5,000,000 dwelling units—will 
be filled not only directly by projects 
designed particularly for rental pur- 
poses but also indirectly by single 
family and other structures orig- 
inally built for owner occupancy. 
How much direct rental housing 
should be supplied during the next 
ten years is difficult to say but a safe 
estimate would seem to be about 


25% of the 5,000,000 rental market 


or 1,250,000 dwelling units. This 
would equal an average of approxi- 
mately 125,000 per year at a cost 
exceeding $1,000,000,000. During 
1947, we fell far short of this desir- 
able objective. Moreover, the bulk 
of the rental housing provided was 
undertaken under. the emergency 
veterans’ program with government 
guarantees of 90% mortgages. Very 
little, indeed, was undertaken by un- 
aided private enterprise. Why? 


We have failed to date to supply 
our rental needs because of short- 
ages of basic materials and labor 
together with very high costs. The 
shortages are likely to disappear 
when conditions improve but the 
cost problem remains. High costs 
plus continued rent control have dis- 
couraged potential investors in rental 
housing because of their justifiable 
fear that the rent level required to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Yield Insurance—Continued 


cover operating expenses, taxes and 
to provide a reasonable return on 
their investment cannot be sustained 
over the long term. Moreover many 
lending institutions are becoming 1n- 
creasingly hesitant to advance funds 
for F.H.A. rental projects because 
of the low interest rate and slim 
equities involved as well as the possi- 
bility of eventual foreclosure in many 
cases—the hard way to buy a gov- 
ernment bond. Asa result the great- 
est effort during the past two years 
has been directed into the field of 
houses for sale, where builders could 
transfer a great part of the surplus 
cost either to the ultimate buyer or 
to the government and retain no 
funds at risk. Thus we have had a 
one-sided market resulting in own- 
ership of many homes by unwilling 
purchasers who would prefer and 
can better afford to rent. 


Costs 


If Yield Insurance, by minimizing 
the risk involved, can induce the 
production of additional rental hous- 
ing it is certainly desirable. 

Will Yield Insurance further in- 
flate construction costs? Any en- 
couragement to further construction 
with our present capacity to produce, 
great as it is, may have an inflation- 
ary effect. The problem for the 
moment is to direct our available re- 
sources into the field of greatest need 


while at the same time continuing 
strenuous efforts to increase our 
over-all productive capacity. In lieu 
of allocations and priorities on ma- 
terials, Congress should carefully 
control governmental insurance in 
connection with homes for sale which 
have already absorbed the _ lion's 
share of available building resources 
and should direct such assistance to 
investments in rental housing by 
way of extension of Section 608 of 
the F.H.A. and by writing a work- 
able Yield Insurance Bill. In con- 
nection with F.H.A. insurance, Sen- 
ator Flanders’ amendments to the 
T.E.W. bill go a long way in this 
direction by proposing an additional 
mortgage insurance authorization of 
$2,000,000,000 of which at least half 


must be available for rental housing. 


How can Yield Insurance be made 
effective? Any congressional legis- 
lation designed to encourage equity 
investment in rental housing, to be 
successful, must satisfy two basic 
requirements of potential investors, 
namely safety of the principal and 
adequacy of the yield on the funds 
invested. That Title VII of the 
T.E.W. bill of 1947 did not do so is 
apparent from the many criticisms 
which have been made of it. The 
most fundamental objection to the 
title was that it ignored the heart of 
the problem, namely present day 
high construction costs which di- 
rectly affect the yield and might af- 
fect the safetv of the investment 
since the bill underwrites only 90% 
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Opportunity is not “‘just around the corner,” 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
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of the funds at risk. While it is true 
that Congress has limited powers to 
affect cost reductions it should take 
every possible step in this direction 
within its jurisdiction. Such steps 
might include, among others; dis- 
couragement of price fixing and 
monopolies on materials and labor 
by special housing amendments to 
the anti-trust laws accompanied by 
an adequate enforcement appropria- 
tion; expansion of governmental re- 
search on housing costs and en- 
couragement of such research by 
others; and withholding aid in lo- 
calities with obsolete building codes. 
Senator Flanders’ amendments cover 
some if not all of these steps. 

On the general question of Yield, 
the minimum return could be reason- 
ably assured over the life of a project 
if the final legislation, in addition 
to encouraging cost reductions, 
would permit an accelerated amor 
tization during the early years ot 
operation. This double attack on 
the cost problem is necessary be- 
cause directly affect rents 
which in turn affect the yield. It 
the initial investment could be re- 
duced through lower costs, the debt 
service and the rent could likewise 
be reduced, the market increased 
and the investment made more se- 
cure. Likewise if the initial: invest- 
ment could be written down more 
rapidly through accelerated amorti- 
zation, projects built today could 
reduce rents later to compete with 
projects completed some years hence 
at presumably lower and 
rentals, and yet not reduce the yield 
in terms of per cent of the then lower 
outstanding investment. 


costs 


costs 


Practical Suggestions 


A workable bill, in contrast with 
the present proposed legislation, 
would permit a yield of 4% on the 
outstanding investment which would 
be both “minimum” and “maximum” 
with all surplus income applied to 
additional amortization. This would 
be practically a net return since the 
premium charge for the insurance 
and the bulk of administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the man- 
agement of a project are chargeable 
against annual operating expenses 
and can be defrayed out of rent. 
Senator Flanders’ proposal of a 
“minimum” yield of 314% with halt 
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of any surplus income to be used 
to increase the yield to a “maximum” 
of 5% is unrealistic because 314% 
is too low to attract equity capital 
in competition with other sources of 
investment where the return 1s com- 
parable and the risk presumably less, 
and 5% is too high because the 
primary concern of both the investor 
and the government should be to 
write down the investment as rap- 
idly as possible in order to mini- 
nuze the risk of later deflation. Con- 
comitant with a yield of 4% on the 
outstanding investments should be 
a permissible minimum amortization 
of 3% (but insured only up to 2% ) 
of the established investment (cost), 
at least for the first five years of 
the life of the project or a constant 
debt service for these years of 7%. 
ven without any surplus income, 
this would permit a write-down of 
more than 16% of today’s high costs 
and allow competitive rents, 1f nec- 
essary and desirable, from the sixth 
year on. Of course, slightly higher 
initial rentals would be required but 
the increase would not be sufficient 
to affect the moderate income status 
of a project. 

On the question of safety of in- 
vestment an “insured” yield of 
24% % on the outstanding investment 
and an “insured” annual amortiza- 
tion of 2% of the established invest- 
ment would seem adequate. How- 
ever, in case of project failure the 
provision for debentures equal to 
only 90% of the outstanding invest- 
ment will not encourage fiduciaries 
to undertake the planning, construc- 
ton and management of projects 
when, under F.H.A. these same 1n- 
vestors can lend money on mort- 
gages which are 100% guaranteed. 
This is so because the upper 10%, 
the portion of greatest risk, is un- 
protected and, should the project 
fail for one reason or another, the 
investor would sustain a substantial 
loss—either an immediate loss of 
principal should he decide to write 
down the investment to 90% of cost 
or a reduction in the “insured” yield 
if he chose to amortize the loss over 
the life of the debentures. In the 
case of 40 year debentures this yield 
would be, not 2.75% on the funds 
outstanding but 2.3% and with 
shorter term debentures the return 
would be even less because the loss 
would need to be absorbed over a 
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smaller period of time. For instance, 
a twenty year period would yield 
only 2%, a ten year period only 


14%. 
Summary 


In the case of insurance com- 
panies, banks and other well-regu- 
lated investors, the bill should pro- 
vide for 100% insurance on a 100% 
investment. Otherwise the yield, 
the safety of the investment and the 
negotiability of the debentures would 
be adversely affected. 


In summary, a Yield Insurance 
bill which would interest potential 
investors should include: 


a “minimum” and “maximum 
yield” of 4%, instead of 3%2% to 
5%, of the outstanding invest- 
ment— 

a “minimum annual amortization 
charge” of 3%, instead of 2%, of 
the established investment, for at 
least 5 years— 

an “insured yield” of 24% of 
the outstanding investment— 

an “insured annual amortization 
charge” of 2% of the established 
investment— 

“debentures” equal to 190%, in- 
stead of 90%, of the outstanding 
investment, in case of project 
failure. 


Yield Insurance merits serious 
study on the part of insurance com- 
panies, banks and other potential 
investors who might benefit by the 
enactment of sound legislation. A 
workable bill would open up a new 
and comparatively safe field for in- 
vestment on the part of many fiduci- 
aries, particularly the smaller com- 
panies, which otherwise might 
hesitate to assume the risks involved 
in the ownership of rental housing. 
Yield Insurance would enable them 
to take advantage of a higher pos- 
sible net return than that obtainable 
on many other types of investment 
with the assurance of at least a mini- 
mum return equal to that on gov- 
ernment bonds together with rela- 
tive safety of the principle involved. 
The recommendations of potential 
investors should carry considerable 
weight with Congress. 

Yield Insurance may not solve the 
acute housing shortage, but it should 
help. 
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NEW BUSINESS— 
in 1947 set a new Company 
record. In 1948, to date, 
new business is exceeding 





the °47 record. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
will pass the $200,000,000 


mark within the next 
month. 
ASSETS INCREASED, in 


1947, to $52,496,051.03. 


SURPLUS INCREASED TO 
$3,441,401.03. 


MORE MEN are enrolled in 
training and _ retraining 
courses than ever before. 
New specialized schools on 
programming opened in 


April. 
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Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan and 
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‘n First Three 
Weeks 


Division Manager Freed (left) delivering 


$6,689 check to Charles Getz 


Capitalizing on the amazing salability of Franklin’s exclusive policy contracts, 
the President's Protective Investment Plan, the Guaranteed Life Annuity and 
the sensational new Junior Insured Savings Plan, Charles Getz, a new mem- 
ber of the Eastern Pennsylvania organization, earned cash commissions of 
$6,689.23 in his first three weeks as a Franklin representative. 

Mr. Getz, an insurance veteran, spent six years as representative, and 
_ eleven years as Assistant Manager, for a large eastern company. Of course 
he had frequently heard of the unusual earnings of Franklin representatives. 
At first skeptical, then frankly curious, and finally outright eager, he joined 
the friendly Franklin in January. 

Referring to the $6,689.23 check presented to him by Division Manager 
_ Claude Freed, Mr. Getz said, “This is the most money I ever owned at one 
time .. . it surely is a grand feeling. My aim for the year is to more than 
double my best earnings since | began working. I feel sure | will accom- 
plish it.” 

Mr. Getz is typical of scores of happy life insurance salesmen. Through 
exclusive Franklin contracts and friendly home office cooperation, they are 
enjoying earnings beyond their fondest dreams, with the most spectacularly 
growing life insurance company in America. 
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HE subject of making every 

call count embraces a wide field 

of observation and a variety of 
approaches and methods used to 
write life insurance. Calls are made 
in a number of ways with the ulti- 
mate purpose of negotiating life in- 
surance. In discussing this subject, 
it would seem proper to classify the 
different types of which we 
make. There are, in my opinion, 
four kinds of contacts, all of which 
can be classified as calls. 


calls 


1. Everyday business calls. These 
include personal shopping in stores, 
calls at banks, garages and other 
public places. 

2. Social calls. These include din- 
ners, parties, large meetings, politi- 
cal gatherings and community work 
of any kind such as Boy Scouts and 
Community Chest, etc. 

3. Canvass calls. These may be 
made in homes, offices, in public 
places and sometimes on the street. 

4. Calls by appointment. These, 
in my experience, are preferably 
made at home or may be made in 
offices or places of business. The 
first two classes may be called pros- 
pecting in a more or less subtle 
manner. The other two types of 
calls are for the specific purpose of 
finding prospects and writing life 
insurance. 


Everyday Calls 


[ place everyday business calls 
first, because we make more of them 
than any other type. We are con- 
tinually making them, and it is here, 
seeing and being seen that we make 
either a favorable or unfavorable 
impression. I like to think that a 
good rule for a Life Insurance agent 
to always remember is to be seen 
under favorable circumstances as 
often as possible, by as many people 
as possible. They place the agent 
and keep him in the position of being 
lavorably known. If he takes ad- 
vantage of his many opportunities 
he will be known as “The Life 
Insurance Man.” 
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by HARVEY M. CHESNEY 


As one example, there is the route 
one might take to his office, using 
the route where he might see and 
be seen by the greatest number of 
people, and recognized as often as 
possible. In this class of calls we 
must always be friendly, allowing 
some time to speak to people, spend- 
ing time with them if need be. 
People do not like to be “brushed 
off” —we all like recognition. We 
must do our part to be recognized, 
not too obviously, but in a dignified 
manner in keeping with our voca- 
tion. Our daily opportunities are 
many, while doing personal errands 
at stores, banks, garages or any other 





Fabian Bachrach 


Mr. Chesney joined State Mutual's Balti- 
more Agency in April 1941 after many years 
of experience in the electrical and hardware 
business in Bel Air, Maryland. Successful 
from the start, he averaged almost $200,000 
annually his first two years, in spite of a 
physical impairment’ which made it im- 
possible for him to work more than a few 
hours daily. 

In 1947 Harvey Chesney paid for $288,693 
on 83 lives. In Bel Air he has become known 
as "the insurance man" by using successfully 
the methods outlined in this paper which 
he presented at the Eastern Regional Meet- 
ing at Rye, New York. 

While his methods are particularly 
adapted to smaller centers, his philosophy 
of prospecting and becoming well and 
favorably known in his community are basic 
for success anywhere. 





public places. I have found that in- 
quiry about children, and mention 
of our attractive Juvenile Educa- 
tional Contract has been very effec- 
tive in establishing future prospects. 
While waiting at the counter in our 
local bank, or shopping at grocery 
and meat stores, | have met with 
considerable success in contacting 
and actually making appointments 
for interviews to write business, us- 
ing the Juvenile approach, by speak- 
ing to the children and parents seen 
there. 

Our opportunity to talk with many 
kinds of people comes to us in these 
everyday business calls. To observe 
possible business situations, key men, 
partners, clerks and to get better 
acquainted is of great importance. 
Trading around, exchanging our 
dollars for goods in some new places 
when possible, broadens our con- 
tacts. These calls are specially good 
for us when we can pass out our 
small pocket calendars at Christmas, 
even to those to whom we mailed 
them, just to make conversation. 


Be Sincere 


I use a large number of the small 
pocket calendars, mailing them with 
my Christmas Cards, and using them 
for the first several months of the 
year as a business card. They give 
me an opportunity to start many 
conversations, meeting a lot of 
people which would ordinarily bring 
only a brief “Hello.” Incidentally, 
I found as a bookmark, an old 
pocket calendar dated 1875 which to 
me was very interesting, and which 
shows that we never know where 
our little calendars with our names 
and our company name will turn up 
at some future time. 

People like friendly, gracious in- 
dividuals if they are sincere. The 
small fellow today may be the big 
man tomorrow, and it is good to 
have him in our corner. His busi- 
ness. helps to swell our total. “To 
walk with kings, nor lose the com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Making Calls Count—Continued 


mon touch” is a must in this busi- 
ness. These types of calls are one 
of our fundamentals and by properly 
following through we can “Make 
Every Call Count.” 

In the second class are our Social 
Calls. At dinners, parties, lodge 
meetings, political meetings, com- 
munity work, Boy Scouts and on 
many other occasions we are thrown 
into favorable contact with our 
friends, new acquaintances and busi- 
ness men and women in all walks of 
life. I am reminded of the famous 
writer, William Cowper, who in his 
history of John Gilpin, says, “That 
though on pleasure she was bent, 
she had a frugal mind.” Ethical 
limits and good manners should dic- 
tate how far we may go on these 
occasions, but we can certainly make 
mental notes of a lady’s birthday or 
special occasion, which it is smart 
to remember. 

_ Ata recent dinner party, I had the 
opportunity to learn the birthday of 
the hostess, and later jotted it down, 


placing it in my birthday file. The 
lady was very much pleased by be- 
ing remembered. In this case her 
husband had purchased a consider- 
able increase in his personal program 
from me, and at the time his wife 
was not too favorable. This little 
incident several weeks later changed 
her entire attitude. I believe now 
she is on our side 100%. 


Judgment 


If we play our part properly and 
do our share of the work in an 
organization, we gain prestige and 
confidence which must be _ estab- 
lished, if and when the opportunity 
is ever given us to write an applica- 
tion. Soliciting business at a funeral 
is certainly not good taste, but if 
someone asks you his rate you cer- 
tainly can make an appointment with 
him. Most of us have done this on 
occasion. I remember very distinctly 
that recently a prospect, attending 
the funeral of a mutual friend with 
me, inquired on the way out the rate 
at his age. I had _ unsuccessfully 
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interviewed him on several former 
occasions, but when he voluntarily 
asked me the rate at the funeral, | 
had a difficult time keeping my hand 
out of my pr cket, but suggested that 
he make an evening appointment in 
the near future at his home. The 
interview resulted in a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance. These calls 
or contacts give us excellent oppor- 
tunities to “Make Every Call 
Count.” 

Our next class are Canvass Calls. 
Making every call count in this 
classification gives one an easy op 
portunity to carry on from the orig 
inal approach. [Frankly looking tor 
prospects makes asking questions an 
important part of the call, and the 
person is usually very happy to help 
you in any manner that 
cost him anything. People like to do 
favors. It helps their ego. Using 
the “JUST” card in these calls some- 
times leads to real business possi- 
bilities. The Just card is always an 
appropriate conversation piece, and 
is often profitable. I carry in my 
wallet a very old and badly worn 
Just Card listing situations that call 
for more life insurance. The card 
was given to me by Mr. Denny when 
I first entered the life 
business. I use it on many 
sions, showing it to a person just 
engaged, just married, or just hav- 
ing an addition to the family. It 
proves a very excellent conversa- 
tional “opener.” The inherited 
money line often brings a laugh, 
but I carry in my case a newspaper 
clipping of a recent estate of approxi- 
mately $275,000 with no direct heirs 
in which the Federal and State taxes 
amounted to $65,000 which proves 
that inheriting money does not mean 
that one might not need additional 
life insurance. I have a copy of this 
same clipping pasted on a letterhead 
on the wall of my office. It makes 
good conversation, as the person was 
well-known for many years in our 
county. 


does not 


insurance 


oOcCa- 


A person being canvassed will 
usually give you really accurate in- 
formation. Being alert for develop- 
ments is indicated, when a canvass 
call might produce an application. 
I have in mind a particular case 
where on one rainy cold winter night 
about a year and a half ago, I wrote 
one small juvenile application. The 
father could not afford to buy any 
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additional insurance, also he was not 
the type who could be sold on any 
more ideas. His program was well 
placed in good companies, and | 
offered him the service of an inven- 
tory book for his contracts which he 
thoroughly appreciated. During the 
next several months, in completing 
this small task, he changed his occu- 
pation and entered a_ partnership. 
Asa result a very substantial amount 
of life insurance developed within 
the next eighteen months. In addi- 
tion, he purchased more juvenile 
insurance for his new son, and in- 
creased the older son's program. 
Don’t underestimate the great value 
of juvenile canvass calls and con- 
tacts. 


Improvise 


Sizing up the case for a proper 
recommendation will require you to 
improvise as the conversation de- 
velops. Very recently while on the 
street, stopping to speak to a man 
with his dog produced a substantial 
piece of life insurance on his son. 
| had not seen him for several years, 
and in our conversation the need 
developed, all from visiting on the 
street. Canvass Calls are one of our 
main fundamentals, and to “Make 
very Call Count” is the simple 
process of being alert and on the job 
even in the street. 

Calls by Appointment at the con- 
venience of our client are the final 
and most important group. I am 
firmly convinced that an appoint- 
ment made with a client at his home 
with the family, when he is at ease, 
with no rush and there is enough 
time to present a program 1s, for 
me at least, the most enjoyable and 
productive of all. I have one case 
in mind of a recent service to an 
old policyholder with no_ possible 
chance for future insurance. Giving 
him good service has resulted ‘in 
substantial business on his children 
and grandchildren. 

These calls might be considered 
the most certain to produce applica- 
tions. We know where permission 
has been granted for an interview, 
or interest shown in additional in- 
surance, that our chances are very 
good to close the business. But to 
insure best results, we most cer- 
tainly should have a knowledge of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Two Out of One! 


Every life insurance prospect is a potential pros- 
pect for our complete line of Accident, Health and 
Hospital Policies—two prospects out of one! The 
combination gives you two opportunities for sales 
on every call—and, best of all, those year in and 
year out liberal Accident and Health commissions 
really count up. 
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Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Can Connecticut General’s “extra man” 
actually help your organization to more profitable operation? 


> 


More and more brokers are telling us that the answer is “‘yes.’ 


For example, you might have a business insurance case 
involving a stock purchase plan. If one principal could not 
qualify for standard coverage, thus upsetting the premium 
schedule, the only way to salvage the entire sale might be low 


cost term insurance—substandard. 


The “extra man” can solve such a problem through 
Connecticut General’s underwriting program which allows sub- 
standard term up to 200% mortality rating, up to substantial 


limits, and at recently reduced substandard rates. 


Next time you run into a case of this kind, contact 


Connecticut General. 





CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
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Making Calls Count—Continued 


our prospect and his needs before 
presenting our proposition. On new 
applicants it proves helpful to thor- 
oughly acquaint them with the 
fundamentals of life insurance con- 
tracts. This may be regarded as do- 
ing the job the hard way, but you 
will be making a much better 1m- 
pression for yourself as an insur- 
ance advisor, and build greater con- 
fidence in yourself and = your 
company. Some general knowledge 
of the workings and benefits of the 
great institution of life insurance, 
for a present and future savings and 
protection program, will keep clients 
sold and they will know what they 
bought and why it was bought. 

Your chance to insure their future 
program with you and your com- 
pany will be enhanced by showing 
your willingness to serve them, in 
any way that is to their interest. 
While on appointment calls never 
neglect to take advantage of the 
canvass possibilities of friends, rela- 
tives and neighbors as well as the 
rest of the family. I recall the case 
of an appointment with one of my 
policyholders to advise with him on 
his program. When the call was 
made, company had arrived and the 
appointment was called off, but 
while there I inquired who lived 
next door. He informed me of the 
occupants, and I made the visit and 
wrote three applications on a first 
call which was just a little unusual, 
but shows clearly that visiting the 
neighbors is important. You are on 
the ground floor on appointment 
calls and it is easy to “Make Every 
Call Count” if you are alert to your 
opportunities. 

Summing up this discussion on 
“Making Every Call Count” it really 
means being alert in all four classes 
of calls and contacts. Let us bear 
in mind, that while our immediate 
objective is to write business today, 
our ultimate objective is to butid 
good will for, and confidence in, 
ourselves and our Company, and the 
institution we are privileged to rep- 
resent. In the pioneer days it must 
have been a harder job. Like the 
ripples in a pool of water from a 
pebble dropped, we never know 
where our influence may extend. 
“Making Every Call Count” in 
every way will pay large dividends. 

—From Field Service, State Mutual Life. 
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N ATTEMPTING to handle a 

subject of such magnitude and 

content, | do not pose as an in- 
vestment counsellor; but, in my 
some thirty years of professional 
life, I have formed some opinions 
and conclusions from what I have 
read, from my personal experiences 
and, shall I go so far as to say, 
maybe dreams that I] have had, for 
a program which a professional man 
should consider for the inevitable 
rainy day that comes to all of us. 

The members of the professions, 
as a group, are notoriously poor 
business men. The nature of their 
work prevents their devoting much 
time or study to such matters as 
market trends, graphs and Dow- 
Jones averages, or to know much 
about them. Each is generally so 
wrapped up in his own profession, 
not only in its practice, but in study- 
ing its advancement and research, 
that little time is left for the very 
big business of investing any sur- 
plus he may have from the practice 
of his profession. 


Easy Prey 


Unlike the business man, the 
small manufacturer, the farmer and 
others similarly engaged, who, when 
they have surplus funds, can rein- 
vest them in their own businesses by 
enlarging their stocks, expanding, 
buying more equipment, etc., the 
professional man who saves a thou- 
sand dollars looks around to invest 
it in some manner where it will re- 
turn some interest and begin to work 
tor him. And don’t think that the 
unscrupulous salesman of question- 
able securities doesn’t know this. 
Professional men are on their pre- 
ierred list of suckers. They know 
that the professions are easy prey 
to get-rich-quick schemes, because 
the professional man realizes that he 
can never become wealthy unless he 
hits it lucky on some “good deal” 
where he is being “privileged to get 
in on the ground floor”; at least, 
that is what the glib salesman says. 
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by DR. H. C. BURT 


The author of this article, Dr. H. C. Burt, 
is not an insurance man. He is a successful 
dentist in La Salle, Illinois, and a member 
of the American Interprofessional Institute. 
We are indebted to General Agent Ernest 
M. Sawyer of the La Salle Agency, who is 
a close friend of Dr. Burt's, for securing 
permission to publish the material which 
originally appeared in the Institute's 
Quarterly. 





So he is very apt to take a flier 
just this once, and usually ends up 
by finding that he was sold a gold 
brick. 

It seems incredible that a man 
will spend a lifetime studying his 
profession in order to make a suc- 
cess of it and then when he becomes 
somewhat successful and is starting 
to reach his goal, will take his sav- 
ings and “invest” them in various 
securities with no more study than 
he employs when buying a hat or a 
pair of shoes. Yet that seems to be 
the perennial experience of far too 
many in the professions. Undoubt- 
edly, there are people reading this 
article who today could look at some 
brightly colored stock certificates in 
their safe deposit boxes and wonder 
how they ever could have fallen for 
such trash. 


Great Opportunities 


We are living in the richest coun- 
try in the world, offering greater 
opportunities than any other for 
people to make a living, to be inde- 
pendent of poverty and to be secure 
in old age. 

Statistics show that if we take a 
hundred men at the age of twenty- 
five, in another forty years, or at 
the age of sixty-five, sixty-four of 
these men will still be alive. Out of 
those sixty-four men, one will be 
rich, four will be well-to-do, five 
self-supporting, and the balance, 
fifty-four, will be dependent on rela- 
tives or charity for the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear and the 
shelter over their heads. Get that 












percentage—only ten out of the 
original hundred will be self-sup- 
porting at the age when men are 
supposed to retire. 

That sounds rather strange, 
doesn’t it? A few of these men, of 
course, were handicapped in one way 
or another in the business of making 
a living, but the vast majority of 
them worked at some gainful trade 
or profession and most of them ac- 
quired enough money in the course 
of their lives to have something laid 
up at sixty-five. 


Failures 


Naturally, the question comes into 
our minds, why do so many of us 
fail? How does it come about that 
so few of us save enough to be self- 
supporting and the rest of us let 
money slip through our fingers? 
And likely there is another very 
personal question in the mind of each 
one of us: Am I going to be one of 
the lucky ten who do not have to 
depend on others when they are 
sixty-five ? 

Professional men do not come 
under any plan for social security 
sponsored by the government, nor 
do they come under any pension 
plan of any industry if they are in 
private practice, so if they are to 
have security in their old age they 
must provide for it themselves. 

Let us look at this question of 
investing money, that is, putting it 
to work. There is no blanket rule 
covering the intelligent investing of 
funds. However, there are certain 
basic principles involved, and if we 
follow them we will spare ourselves 
a lot of worry and risk of losing in 
the end. 

We will try to work out a definite 
plan for the young professional man 
starting out in his chosen field, as- 
suming that he is reasonably suc- 
cessful and has a normal growth of 
business, marries the girl of his 
dreams and has, for example, two 
children. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Professional Security—Continued 


Granting that this young. profes- 
sional man and his wife were not 
born of well-to-do parents, and are 
on their own, and have no prospects 
of help from outside sources, what 
should be their life’ plan for self- 
security, education for their chil- 
dren and a competence for old age? 
I am going to name the elements in 
a plan, in the order of cheir im- 
portance to him, and then consider 
each element more thoroughly : 





‘Good Company’ down through the -years 
makes each succeeding anniversary one of increas- 
ing pleasure and importance in our lives. 


This month we are celebrating our sixty-second 
birthday. And—as we add one more chapter to 
our history—we are especially aware of the “‘good 
company” of a loyal, conscientious Field Organ- 
ization whose loyalty and conscientious coopera- 
tion continue to play such an important part in the 


life of our Company. 


. Life Insurance 
Home 

. Government Bonds 
. Income Property 

. Bonds and Stocks 


There is no quicker way of estab- 
lishing an estate than by means of 
life insurance. The number one haz- 
ard which, if it happens unex- 
pectedly, will be most tragic to the 
majority of us and entail the great- 
est financial loss, is premature death. 
Life insurance is the only way of 
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meeting this hazard. One canno 
meet it by other savings plans, for 
death is no gentleman and may be 
just boorish enough to tap you on 
the shoulder before your savings 
plan is well under way. Practically) 
everyone admits this now. At one 
time there were many who ques. 
tioned the advisability of life in 
surance on the ground that they 
could do better with the money 
themselves. 

Admitting then that life insurance 
is a virtual necessity, how much 
should this young man have, what 
type, and how should the benefits 
be paid? The question of how much 
is determined by many factors, chief 
of which is the willingness of the 
insured to make sacrifices to pay 
premiums. What is adequate insur- 
ance? The sum of money which, 
when added to other assets, should 
be sufficient to maintain our depend 
ents until their death, in case of adult 
dependents, or until their working 
age, in case of children. I do not 
mean that the interest on this sum 
will provide what is needed, but that 
the proceeds of the insurance should 
be paid by the company on the in- 
stallment plan, using the principal 
along with the interest, for a certain 
number of years. 

If death benefits are not so pay- 
able, that is, if they are payable in 
cash, it is the equivalent of dumping 
the proceeds of the policies into the 
lap of the widow with this remark: 
“This, Mary, is to last you and keep 
you the rest of your life. Out of it 
you must clothe, feed and educate 
the youngsters until they are able 
to take care of themselves. Mind 
you that you do not lose it or 
squander it or outlive it, for this 1s 
all you will get from me.” 


Amount of Insurance 


To do this to a woman unskilled 
in investment and business is a gross 
injustice to her, and next to asking 
the impossible. Most men, knowing 
the hazards of investing money 
safely, would not like to be burdened 
with such a responsibility, but a 
widow with such a problem im- 
mediately becomes a target for gold 
brick investment sharks and a happy 
hunting ground for wellmeaning but 
ignorant relatives. Any widow who 
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can do that successfully nowadays 
should be the president of a bank 
rather than a housewife. 

The amount of insurance the 
young professional man should un- 
dertake 1s all he can afford to carry 
at the particular time, with the 
thought of adding to it as he is able, 
in order to complete his over-all plan. 
It should be of the cheaper type, 
such as ordinary life with lower pre- 
miums in his early days, with the 
more expensive type, such as 20-pay 
life or endowments, reserved for the 
time when he becomes older and 
is better able to carry the added bur- 
den. If he possibly can, he should 
leave any dividends and interest with 
the company, to the credit of his 
policies, for they, in turn, will cause 
the insurance to mature more rapidly 
and if he does live his normal ex- 
pectancy, he can hope for his insur- 
ance savings to take care of him, in- 
stead of his heirs. 


Another type of insurance that 1s 
having great popularity these days 
is the retirement annuity. Men buy 
this type of insurance, not so much 
with the thought of protecting their 
heirs as to,build up a competence 
for their own old age. It has its 
advantages and also its disadvan- 
tages. Its advantages are that the 
payments are regular and the policy- 
holder is billed for the amount at 
certain intervals and he is more apt 
to pay it along with his other bills 
because it is a definite obligation. In 
a sense, a man embarking on a plan 
like this actually forces himself to 
save. Having in mind the lean years 
to come, he is possibly stinting him- 
self of a few of the current pleasures 
in order to live a little better in the 
later years. The prime advantage of 
saving with a life insurance company 
is the factor of safety. Most large 
insurance companies are under strict 
governmental regulations, and the 
history of old line companies 
through periods of prosperity and 
depression shows them to be sound. 


The disadvantages of the retire- 
ment annuity are that the interest 
rate 1s small especially in the first 
‘ew years. Usually you cannot get 
4s much out of your savings as you 
lave put in for the first seven years. 
‘lowever, after that period the re- 
urns build up faster and in later 
vears the interest returns are very 
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THAT MEET THE AGENT’S 


SELLING 


NEEDS 


% Right to the Sales-point 
% Practical and Sale-proved 


The ANICO Agent has a tested 
line of “point-of-sale” selling aids. 
Aids that help him at the “pay-off” 
. « « in the presence of the prospect. 
No tricky but windy “folders.” No 
gadgets. Anico Aids—a long line of 
them—are practical assistants. Anico 


has the sales AIDS. 


PLUS an outstanding line of life 
and endowment policies for every 


need. 
PLUS the kind of friendly, 











ANICO Representatives 
Are ANICO’s Best 
Advertisements 


They know they have 
a contract second to 
none. 

They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in value. 
They know Anico is an 
Agent and policyholder 
minded Company. 
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satisfactory. This disadvantage may 
not be as bad as it seems for the very 
reason that it acts as a deterrent to 
a man who is tempted to abandon the 
plan and withdraw his savings for 
some passing fancy. 


Second Investment 


The second investment the young 
professional man should make is the 
purchase of a home, or an interest 
in an apartment building in case he 
lives in one of the larger cities. The 
age-old question of whether it is 


better to own your own home or 
rent will never be settled. Many will 
tell you it is cheaper to rent than to 
own your own home, and maybe 
they are right. But monetary mat- 
ters alone cannot be taken into con- 
sideration. There are sentimental 
and psychological reasons that far 
outweigh any mercenary angles. The 
personal satisfaction of coming home 
at night to your own home and 
knowing that you are not subject to 
the whims of a landlord is worth a 
lot. A man’s standing in the com- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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make outstanding records... 










@ The Northwestern Mutual is “The Career Company.” It attracts to itself men and 
women who like to think ahead and plan their futures. 

And to these people it gives the broadest opportunity to realize their full potential. This 
company, through its General Agencies, provides comp/ete training. Training that takes 
the Agent a// the wav ... helps him keep growing in ability ... makes it easier to score high \ 
records for both quantity and quality of business written. 

The Northwestern Mutual Educational Program, administered jointly by the General ae 
Agent and the Home Office, provides five carefully coordinated training steps. 


1. snort course. This is the 4. CAREER SCHOOL. This 

















first step in the development 
of a Northwestern Mutual 
agent. Such preliminary in- 
struction 1s carried on in the 
General Agent's office. It 1s 
designed to give a thorough 


background in what to know and what to do. The 
period of the course is two to three weeks. 


Z. 13-WEEKS REPORTING PRO- 
GRAM. Helps new Agents make 
real sales managers of them- 
selves. The Agent makes 
weekly reports to the Educa- 
tional Director at the Home 
Office. These are reviewed and 


commented upon in letters written to the Agent. 


3. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. Intro- 
duces programming and allied 
subjects by providing the 
Agent with case reports on a 
series of actual sales made by 
a selected group of the Com- 
pany’s most successful sales- 


men. There are eight sections to this course. 








unique school is conducted at 
the Home Office by Officers 
and Specialists of the Com- 
pany. For 2 weeks, qualified 
Agents associate with other 
carefully selected career un- 


derwriters and share their experiences. This helps 
good Agents to become even better Agents. 
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5. ADVANCED course. Covers 
Estate Planning and Analy- 
sis, Business Life Insurance, 
Pension Trusts, Federal Estate 
Taxes, State Death Taxes,Es- 
tate Liquidation, Gift Taxes, 
etc. Also Business Law and 


Accounting—both new to such courses. 











@ Naturally,a well-organized 
program of this sort leads 
many Agents to successful 
completion of the C.L.U. 
examinations. Today, in fact, 
Northwestern Mutual has 
proportionately more Chart- 


wid Life Underwriters than any other company. 


Training makes for increased production. Northwestern 
Mutual follows through in the training of its Agents. 


FOUNDED 1857 





The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


© MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






















ESTATES & TAXES 


Impact of Estate and Gift Tana Prouisions 
of 1948 Reuenue Act 


HILE the 1942 Revenue 
\W Act may have been the most 

comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive federal tax law ever enacted, 
the 1948 Revenue Act can rightfully 
claim to be the most involved, rami- 
fied and concept-changing bit of tax 
legislation ever to emerge from the 
Halls otf Congress. 





Life underwriters, trust officers, 
accountants and attorneys through- 
out the country will now have to 
unlearn much of the information 
which they have so conscientiously 
amassed during the last five and a 
half year period. They will have to 
approach the planning of estates with 
a completely different view. More 
than ever before, if they are to 
capably and unselfishly assist their 
clients, they will have to meticu- 
lously study every proposed re- 
arrangement in the estate plan 
motivated for tax-saving purposes. 
They will be compelled to attach a 
new significance, and to adapt a new 
understanding of each client’s de- 
sired objectives. For failing to do 
this, they might readily make the 
mistake of recommending hybrid 
procedures which will accomplish 
tax savings, but which will simul- 
taneously conflict with a carrying 
out of intelligent and prudent estate 
planning. 


Present Estate Plans Require Review 


So basic are the changes in the 
estate and gift tax provisions of the 
law that it is no exaggeration to 
say that many estate plans geared 
to present law have been rendered 
obsolete. In most cases, gift pro- 
grams, trusts—revocable or irrevo- 
cable—and overall plans for testa- 
mentary disposition, though only 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


recently established, will require re- 
study, re-orientation and revision in 
order to take full advantage of the 
benefits of the new law. 

Every married taxpayer who is 
concerned with his or her estate 
plan, must now review that plan in 
view of the changes made by the 
new estate and gift tax provisions of 
the 1948 Revenue Act. In order 
to have the new split-tax benefits 
which are to apply to the incomes 
of husbands and wives similarly ap- 
ply to their respective estates, the 
law now requires a series of new 
adjustments. The attempt by Con- 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lec- 
turer, Practicing Law Institute, New York 
University, Rhode Island State College and 


the University of Miami. He is currently 
Chairman, Federal Tax Lawyers Committee, 
and contributing Tax Editor for "Trusts and 
Estates'’ and has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 





gress to equalize the treatment for 
estate and gift tax purposes, of all 
citizens (whether domiciled in com- 
munity or non-community property 
states), has led to many involved 
provisions which in turn will give 
rise to conflicting interpretations and 
be most difficult to administer. Citi- 
zens of all states, but of the 36 
non-community property states in 
particular, are now able to save sub- 
stantial amounts in Federal estate 
taxes.through the new gift tax pro- 
visions, and by virtue of the “mar- 
ital deduction” now provided under 
the law. In order to do so, how- 
ever, they must studiously watch the 
various conditions, circumscriptions 
and limitations of the law. 


1942 Community Property 
Amendments Repealed 


Under the 1942 Amendments, alf 
property held as community prop- 
erty, except such as could be shown 
to have had its economic origin with 
the surviving spouse, was subject 
to estate tax upon the death of 
either spouse. In no event, how- 
ever, was a tax imposed on less 
than half of the community property 
upon the death of either spouse. 
Likewise, gifts of community prop- 
erty were considered as gifts of the 
husband, except such part as could 
be shown to have originated with the 
wife. This method of treating com- 
munity property for purposes of 
estate and gift taxes, was adopted 
to eliminate the favored position of 
community property under the es- 
tate and gift tax laws as they existed 
prior to 1942. 

The new law repeals the 1942 


community property amendments ef- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


fective with respect to decedents 
dying after December 31, 1947, and 
with respect to gifts made after the 
enactment of the new law. 


The effect of the repeal of the 
1942 Amendments is to restore the 
validity of the community property 
system for estate and gift tax pur- 
poses. A new medium is adopted to 
establish equality between citizens 
of community and non-community 
property states, viz., the extension 
to citizens of all states of the privi- 
lege of estate and gift tax-splitting 


UNUSUAL Agency 
opportunities now in 
Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, & Wyoming. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 
@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 
H.B. WENDELL, Dir. of Agencies 
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DENVER, COLORADO 









previously available only to citizens 
of community property states. 


With respect to life insurance, the 
premium payment and incidents of 
ownership tests continue  undis- 
turbed. However, the presumption 
that premiums paid from community 
funds were paid by the decedent or 
that the decedent as manager of the 
community retained incidents of 
ownership, has been eliminated. 


Estate Tax Marital Deduction 


In carrying over the splitting 
principle into the estate tax field, 
there has been created a new de- 
duction called ‘“‘marital deduction,” 
allowable with respect to an interest 
in property included in decedent's 
estate and passing to the surviving 
spouse. There is an over-all limita- 
tion that the marital deduction may 





Editorial Note: Mr. Foosaner testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 5, 1948, respecting H.R. 4790. 
Because of his comments, regarding the 
estate tax provisions of the Bill, he was 
requested by Senator Millikin to confer 
with Mr. Stam, Chief of Staff, Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
Thereafter, he forwarded a memorandum 
of his conclusions to the Senatorial body 


and Mr. Stam. 


Reprints of this article are available. 











not exceed 50% of the “adjusted 
gross estate,” another new term in 
the estate tax law. Generally speak- 
ing, the adjusted gross estate is the 
gross estate less certain specific de- 
ductions. It is computed differently 
where there is community property 
involved. Among other items, the 
value of all property held at the 
date of death as community prop- 
erty is subtracted from the gross 
estate in arriving at the adjusted 
gross estate. For example, if a 
decedent’s estate were composed ex- 
clusively of community property, no 
marital deduction would be allowed, 
since the adjusted gross estate would 
be zero. 


It will be observed that the ap- 
proach here is a different one from 
that employed in the income-split- 
ting provisions of the law. There 
the community property system is 
no longer important, but under the 
estate tax arrangement community 





property law is still controlling; 
citizens of those states getting, by 
virtue of their local law, the bene- 
fits which the 1948 Revenue Act 
bestows, via the marital deduction, 
upon citizens of non-community 
property states. 


$120,000 Exemption 


In any case where at least half 
of the estate passes to the surviving 
spouse, the full marital deduction 
would be availed of. In the case 
of a net estate of $120,000 or less, 
assuming no part of it to be com- 
munity property, no estate tax what- 
soever would be payable, provided 
that at least one-half of the entire 
estate were left to the surviving 
spouse. The estate would be en- 
titled to a $60,000 exemption for 
purposes of the additional estate tax. 
The balance would be deductible 
under the marital deduction provi- 
sions of the law. 

With certain exceptions, the mar- 
ital deduction is not allowed unless 
the property passes outright to the 
surviving spouse. Thus, no marital 
deduction is allowed if the surviv- 
ing spouse receives a life estate, or 
an interest which will terminate or 
fail upon the lapse of time, upon 
the occurrence of an event or con- 
tingency to occur, as long as any 
other person may possess or enjoy 
any part of the property after the 
termination of the surviving spouse’s 
interest. . 

One of the favorite devices for 
effectuating estate tax savings in 
common law states has been the 
creation by a husband of a trust, 
giving the income to his wife for 
life with the remainder either to 
named individuals or to the wife’s 
appointees under a_ non-taxable 
special power of appointment. The 
estate tax saving comes about 
through the avoidance of any tax 
upon the wife’s death. However, 
such an interest of the wife will not 
qualify under the marital deduction. 


Where a trust provides that the 
surviving spouse has the right to 
all the income for life and an ex- 
clusive power of appointment over 
the entire corpus in favor of such 
surviving spouse or such surviving 
spouse’s estate, decedent is entitled 
to the marital deduction. The same 
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rule applies to proceeds of insurance 
upon decedent's life where the pro- 
ceeds are payable only to the sur- 
viving spouse and in annual or more 
frequent installments commencing 
within one year after decedent’s 
death, provided that the surviving 
spouce has a power to appoint, in 
favor of such spouse’s estate, all 
amounts payable after such spouse’s 
death. 


An adjustment is required to be 
made for the effect that any Federal 
or State death tax may have upon 
the interest which the surviving 
spouse actually receives. 

In the case of property transferred 
during lifetime which is included in 
the gross estate, for example, be- 
cause made in contemplation of 
death or because intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after death, a credit for gift tax 
paid is allowed, subject to specific 
rules contained in the Statute. 


Gift Tax Splitting and Marital 
Deduction 


In the field of gift taxes there 
are basically two situations which 
had to be separately covered— 

1. Gifts between husband and 
wife, and 

2. Gifts by husband or wife to 
third party. 

A marital deduction, patterned 
to a certain extent after the estate 
tax provisions, is allowed a donor 
with respect to one-half the value 
of property (other than community 
property ) transferred to his spouse. 
Life estates and other terminable in- 
terests are likewise excluded from 
the benefits of the gift tax marital 
deduction. 


ly means of the marital deduction, 
a husband can give his wife $6,000 
annually without incurring gift tax 
or drawing upon his specific exemp- 
tion. Since he will be entitled to 
4 marital deduction of $3,000, or 
one-half of the gift, his net gift 
will be only $3,000 and as such with- 
in the exclusion, assuming the gift 
to be of property other than a future 
nterest. Likewise, a $60,000 gift by 
a husband to his wife will incur no 
gift tax liability, since $30,000 will 
be specifically exempt, and the re- 
maining $30,000 will be deductible 
under the provisions of the gift tax 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1047 


New Life Insurance—1947....... $122,162,942 
(All-time high) 


Gain in Insurance in Force ...... 60,491,041 
during 1947 


Total Life Insurance in Forcem ... 846,419,794 
December 31, 1947 (All-time high) 


Paid to Policyholders and ........ 21,678,046 
Beneficiaries during 1947 


Pacific Mutual’s business with the insuring public 
in 1947 was conducted through field representatives 
of the Company's 68 General Agencies operating 
in 40 states and District of Columbia. ~ 


Among these 68 General Agencies were 42 each 
producing better than One Million Dollars of new, 
paid-for business in 1947, 

With 575 qualified members the Big Tree Club— 
traditional honor corps of the Pacific Mutual field 
—established an all-time record. 


LIFE INSURANCE *« ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
ANNUITIES * COMPLETE GROUP SERVICE 


and, VERY important... 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL SAVINGS PLAN 
A Complete Package of Economic Security 
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Estates & Taxes—Continued 


marital deduction. A husband seek- 
ing to distribute some of his property 
to his wife during his lifetime could 
thus make a $60,000 gift by resort- 
ing to his $30,000 specific exemption, 
and $6,000 annual gifts, which would 
come within his $3,000 annual ex- 
clusion. 


Third Person Gift 


A gift made by either husband or 
wife to a third person is considered 








to have been made one-half by the 
husband and one-half by the wife, 
provided that both spouses consent 
to have such a division be appli- 
cable to all gifts made during the 
calendar year by either while married 
to the other. The husband and wife 
are in such case jointly and severally 
liable for the gift tax of both for 
that calendar year. 

The practical application of this 
provision is to enable either husband 
or wife to make as many $6,000 
gifts (other than of a future inter- 
est) to third persons during any 








EXPERIENCED MORTGAGE MAN WANTED 


Good position open for an experienced mortgage man, with one of 
the best known and -most rapidly growing life insurance companies 
in America. Must be under 45 years of age. Must be well qualified 
to make professional analyses of all types of mortgages, and have 
general knowledge of mortgage loan procedures.—Position would be: 
Assistant to the Vice President in fa 

Real Estate. Exceptional opportunity, with good salary. L-15, Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, New York. 


arge of Mortgage Loans and 
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NEWS on a regular basis. 
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calendar year without either incur- 
ring gift tax or using up any part o! 
the specific exemption, for it would 
be considered as two $3,000 gifts 
coming within the exclusion. Like- 
wise, either spouse could give $60,- 
000 to a third person without 
incurring any gift tax, since it would 
be treated as two $30,000 gifts, each 
within the specific exemption. 

The 1948 Revenue Act affords 
great tax saving opportunities to all 
estates of married ‘taxpayers. To 
take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties, however, these estates must be 
carefully and properly planned. Full 
cognizance must be taken of the 
conditions and limitations pertain- 
ing to the marital deduction set 
forth in the Act. It is not neces- 
sary that the taxpayer rely upon his 
will alone to save taxes. There is 
much that can be done today by tak- 
ing advantage of the present liberal 
gift tax provisions and through a 
rearrangement of life insurance pay- 
ment plans. These tax savings can 
be achieved without sacrificing in 
any way the accomplishment of the 
client’s objectives. 


Predictions Ventured 


While it is recognized that crystal- 
ball gazing is a risky procedure, 
nevertheless, because of the confu- 
sion already created by the estate 
and gift tax provisions of the 1948 
law, it becomes necessary to venture 
a few predictions. We can reason- 
ably anticipate that: 


1. The estate and gift tax provisions 
in their present form will be extensively 
amended. 

2. Many new trusts will be created. 

3. Much closer collaboration between 
attorneys and trust officers, and account- 
ants and attorneys will now take place. 

4. The use of the corporate trustee 
will be greatly increased. 

5. A much closer working-arrangement 
between life underwriters and attorneys, 
and trust officers and life underwriters 
will occur. 

6. Life insurance companies will re- 
study their settlement option and mode of 
payment arrangements, with a view to 
liberalizing their dealings with their 
policyholders, compelled by the new law. 

7. Lawyers will be sought out in many 
instances by clients who heretofore have 
been guilty of a slumbering inertia. 

8. The entire field of estate planning 
will enter a new era. 
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N THIS issue three more interest- 
ing and successful women field un- 
derwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. Ray K. Bergman, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Houston, Texas 


“Mrs. Bergman graduated from 
the Texas State College for Women 
in 1924, receiving a B.A. anda B.M. 
in voice—the first B.M. in voice at 
that institution. Then she taught 
school in Houston for two years, 
married, and went to Galveston to 
live. It was not long before she 
found herself, very unexpectedly, the 
Director of Attendance for the Gal- 
veston Public Schools. Except for 
three years, she held that position 
until 1942, when she found it neces- 
sary to move to Houston. 


She thought that she had reached 
the place where she could stay home 
and be a real mother to her daughter, 
but it was not long until she realized 
that was just a dream; she had to get 
back into production—and — she 
started looking for the right work. 
Almost immediately, after seeing 
several employers, she found out that 
she had passed the desirable age for 
securing a salaried position. For 
several years, one of the agents of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety had been telling her that he 
thought she should make a success 
of this business, and as a last resort 
she decided to investigate its possi- 
bilities. On April 1, 1943, she signed 
a contract with Equitable, and says 
now “I sincerely hope that I shall 
continue here until gray hairs and 
senility force me to retire!” In her 
opinion, there is no more noble call- 
ing in the world than our business— 
that of bringing security, happiness 
and peace of mind to the people we 
call our clients. Isn’t it wonderful, 
says Mrs. Bergman, to have the con- 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


ELMA EASLEY 


sciousness that, while we are earning 
a livelihood, we are rendering a real 
service to humanity? 

Mrs. Bergman belongs to the 
Houston Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Because of the many years she 
spent trying to help children who did 
not have a chance in life, she is nat- 
urally keenly interested in trying to 
prevent that situation—and through 
the medium of life insurance she has 
a wonderful opportunity. She likes 
to write insurance for young boys 








The old adage "if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it” also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full ‘time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in-new business each year since 1941, 







and girls and see them pay their own 
premiums when they get their first 
job. She enjoys so many phases of 
this business that it is difficult to say 
what her favorite type of business 
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Rose D. Emmett, The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Payne, 
Alabama 


“Mrs. Rose Emmett entered the 
life insurance business in 1940. Prior 
to that and during the life of her hus- 
band, she was hostess in _ their 
Funeral Parlors, and was the teacher 
of a large class of piano pupils. 

After her husband’s death, she 
was not happy being tied down so 
closely and working too hard and not 
making enough money, so she con- 
tracted with the Franklin Life, and 
was amazed at the possibilities the 
business offered. Her only overhead, 
she found, was her car, and being 
well-groomed, and the rest depended 
entirely upon -her own personality. 
She always planned at home exactly 
where she was going and what she 
was going to say, so that each day 
was a well-balanced working sched- 
ule. 


Mrs. Emmett believes strongly 
that any individual, to succeed, must 
put herself into the civic activities 
and be willing to carry her share of 
the responsibilities. She directs the 
choir in her church, teaches a Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Class, is pianist for the Women’s 
Club, and is President of the P.T.A., 
and finds all such groups fine cen- 
ters of influence. 


She believes the business of life 
insurance is unexcelled, and can 
think of no greater attainment than 
being a good insurance advisor. 


‘(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


Neither can she think of any other 
way she could have made the money 
she has and feel so secure when re- 
tirement time comes. It has given 
her health because she is happy, and 
has given her security—which is 
nothing else but happiness, and Mrs. 
Emmett believes that more women 
should find their happiness in this 
fine business.”’ 


Alma Ware Crosby, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, 
Beaumont, Texas 


“Alma Ware Crosby has made an 
outstanding record in the life insur- 
ance business, being one of the well 
known women in the business in 
Texas for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. She has put millions of dollars 
of business on the books, and has 
qualified for many years for the 
WOMDRT, Texas Leaders’ Round 
Table, and also for four honor clubs 
in her company over a period of 
years. She has won many awards 
of various kinds, and has written 
numerous articles for various life in- 
surance publications. 

Mrs. Crosby was a pioneer in the 
field of women life underwriters in 





Texas when she started out in 1922. 
She remembers that she started out 
to work each day something like a 
hunter would go out looking for 
game, and rest assured she found 
many interesting situations. If she 
found one day dull, each night she 
looked forward with interest to an- 
other day. She enjoyed her work 
and was quite successful in selling a 
great many small policies. 

Mrs. Crosby has found in these 
modern days with the economic sys- 
tem and life itself so complicated 
and with those wonderful figures 
that our actuaries give us, we need 
to be clever architects, finding needs 
and making plans for life insurance 
to cover them. Watching the news- 
papers and keeping one’s eyes open 
will supply us with ample situations 
that need our skillful help. She finds 
this life underwriting to be such in- 
teresting business and many situ- 
ations that have need of a quick wit. 
She quite often visits homes for the 
aged to try to bring a bit of cheer, 
and this gives her real inspiration in 
selling retirement income contracts. 
Pennies are indeed dollars to these 
old people. These visits inspire her 
to induce business and professional 
men to put more of their “young dol- 
lars” away for themselves, when as 
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“old dollars” they will be so mult 
plied. During the depression years 
she learned what it was to really give 
service to policyholders. 

Mrs. Crosby sums up her enthu 
siasm for the life insurance business 
in this way: “Indeed I do not hes: 
tate to say that it pays to get in the 
life insurance business and ‘to keep 
on keeping on,’ for it 
only a very interesting, 
useful and worthwhile life.” 


gives one not 
but a very 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION 
INSURANCE 
to Sell Payroll 
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tion Insurance” 


published by the Insurance Research 
and Review Service, Inc., 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, In- 
diana. The 13 chapters in the book 
deal with all phases of the problem, 
Part I being devoted to selling the 
employer and Part II to selling the 
employee. 

The authors of this work are H. 
N. Phillips, C.L.U. and Alex R. 
Hasley, who has specialized in salary 
savings work. The 138-page volume 
retails for $3.25 and is available at 
the Insurance Research and Review 
at the 


Deduc- 
isa new book 


Service above address. 





NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessory 
to take care of temorrow 
with the resources af 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
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A CHECK 


T IS undoubtedly true that many 
years experience are not neces- 
sary in the life insurance business 
before a man realizes that there are 
certain rules and procedures the 
faithful practice of which lead 1- 
variably to success. These rules are 
many and varied, as myriad as the 
personalities of the successful men 
who practice them; but at the same 
time they are the property of all. 
It is a tribute to the life insurance 
business that the secrets of success 
are not guarded but are, on the con- 
trary, generously exchanged. 


For many years, men in the life 
insurance business have gathered 
together as competitors to swap 
ideas that have proved fruitful to 
the business and to the owners of 
life insurance. Because of this gen- 
erous exchange, it has been possible 
to assemble, for the benefit of young 
men in the business, the basic axioms 
of a successful career as a life under- 
writer. Being but a yearling myself, 
I am perhaps only just beginning 
to realize the full importance of some 
of these “good practices,” the use 
of which eliminates obstacles before 
they arise. However, there is at 
least one rule in which I am a 
thorough believer. 


In my opinion, one of the most 
important habits to acquire as a 
yearling in the life insurance busi- 
ness is the habit of getting a binding 
check with every application. Writ- 
ten business is, in the last analysis, 
merely a necessary preliminary to 
paid business. Given the “E”’state 
you must have “C’’ontrol in order to 
produce a “P”’lan. Given the 
“Examination you must have the 
“Check to produce “P”’aid business. 


Very fortunately for me, I ac- 
quired this habit rather early in my 
career, not by my own efforts but 
because of the fact that it was 
several months before I realized it 
was even possible to submit an ap- 
plication which had not been “paid 
for.” I had been taught as a pro- 
spective agent that in filling out an 
application I had to be sure that all 
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questions were answered and that | 
received payment for at least as 
much as a monthly premium. Not 
knowing any better, I took this good 
advice for one of the underwriting 
rules. 


Take Nothing for Granted 


Since then | have had many oc- 
casions to realize the full value of 
those instructions. I have _ seen 
good cases lost to an agent of an- 
other company, and contracts issued 
which could not be delivered because 
the client was hospitalized. I have 
seen the delivery of a new car take 
the place of the delivery of a new life 
insurance contract. We are all 
familiar with these cases, and we all 
know that more important than the 
loss of the paid business in such 
cases is the blow that is delivered 
to our morale. We have a tendency 
to rely on written business as paid 
business even though common sense 
tells us that such an attitude is 
unsound. Thus, when we lose what 
we had come to rely on, it is natural 
for disappointment and discourage- 
ment to follow. The only way to 
avoid these destructive incidents is 
to insist on a binding check. Up 
to the present time I have had the 
fortunate experience of having sub- 
mitted only three applications with- 
out binding checks. In_ several 
instances I have even had my client’s 
check although the application had 
not been completed. 

In my opinion two things are 
necessary to insure the receipt of 
a binding check at the time of, ap- 
plication, one as important as the 
other, and each of them interdepend- 
ent. First, ask for a binding check, 
and second, do so in a positive 
manner with the full confidence that 
is will be forthcoming. 


DOUBLE CHECK 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, 
Aetna Life, Baltimore, Md. 


There is certainly nothing very 
diffeult about asking for a check. 
Yet we cannot expect to receive 
a binding check if we do not ask 
for it. Every time we go to a 
restaurant we know what it will cost 
us to eat when we look at the menu; 
yet how often do we offer payment 
for our meal before the waitress 
requests payment by submitting the 
check? Our whole psychology is 
based on an unconscious expectation 
of paying for goods received or 
services rendered. We accept this 
procedure as the normal course of 
action. How many of us automati- 
cally forward payment to a depart- 
ment store for goods received and 
charged to our account before we 
receive a bill? It is not that we do 
not recognize our just debts; it is 
merely that we expect to be asked 
to pay. 


Expect Him to Pay 


The prospect who is applying for 
life insurance is the same man who 
buys goods on account and eats 
an occasional meal in a restaurant. 
He expects to pay for what he wants, 
but he also expects to be asked to 
pay. If, therefore, we do not ask our 
prospect for his check to bind the 
contract, we are acting contrary to 
accepted procedure and hence cannot 
expect normal results. 

But equally important as asking 
for a binding check is the manner 
in which we ask. Since we recognize 
the fact that every man expects to 
pay for what he receives, are we 
not correct in assuming that our 
client expects to bind the contract 
for which he is applying? If we do 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Double Chec!:—Continued 


not assume that he expects to bind 
the contract, then on what basis can 
we assume that he wants it at all? 

If as a result of your conversation 
with your client you find that he is 
desirous of applying for a contract, 
you owe it to him and to yourself 
to give him the opportunity to buy. 
On the other hand, if there is doubt 
in your mind concerning the inten- 
tions of your client, give him the 
benefit of the doubt. Ask him for his 
check. It may be just the factor he 
needs to make up his mind. If he 
is not ready to buy, this is the time 
to find out and to sell him the idea. 
If you leave him at this point he will 
most likely become someone else's 
client. 

A straightforward, confident at- 
titude in asking for a binding check 
engenders within your client con- 
fidence in you. It is at this point 
more than any other that you show 
your firm belief in life insurance as 
the solution to his problem. If you 
hesitate or apologize in asking for 
his check, he cannot but reflect your 
lack of confidence. 


Have Confidence 


You have told him many things 
about life insurance and its im- 
portance to him. You have assumed 
that he wants to apply for the plan 
which is most suited to his needs; 
he has agreed. Is it, then, unreason- 
able to assume that he is willing to 
place this plan in effect as soon as 


possible? Of course not. Ask him 
for his check with the full knowl- 
edge and confidence that what you 
have shown him is the only satisfac- 
tory solution to his problem. 

I have always made it a habit to 
ask my client for a check in the 
amount of his premium in accord- 
ance with the method of payment he 
has selected. If he wishes to pay 
his premiums monthly, I ask him 
for an amount equal to the monthly 
premium. If he wants to pay annu- 
ally, I ask him for the full amount. 
In those cases where a man is un- 
able for one reason or another to 
give me an amount equal to his first 
premium, I then ask him for an 
amount equal to the minimum bind- 
ing payment. 

Such a procedure enables me to 
conclude our discussions in a busi- 
nesslike manner and to show again 
my confidence and belief in the ideas 
I have presented. It is only when a 
client hesitates or asks me if such 
a payment is necessary that I ex- 
plain to him his privilege of binding 
the Company to the contract subject 
to his insurability. I then explain 
the contingencies that could arise to 
prevent him from fulfilling his plans 
and how these possibilities can be 
avoided. This method has always 
worked very well for me. Up to the 
present time I know of only one case 
in which I did not receive a binding 
check or a down payment when I 
asked for it. But one thing is cer- 
tain : it is a rare client who will ufter 
a binding check without being asked. 

The acquired habit of securing a 








binding check supplies many over 
tones to the make-up of a successful 
life insurance salesman. Not only 
does such a habit contribute to a 
high ratio of paid business to written 
business, it also helps to build that 
positive attitude so necessary to suc- 
cess. 

Self-confidence is reflected in the 
confidence instilled in one’s clientele. 
The satisfaction that comes from a 
job well done engenders new con- 
fidence, satisfaction, and determina- 
tion to succeed. If you would make 
the road to success easier, get a 
binding check with every applica- 


tion. From Life Aetna-ize: 


AGENTS' SOCIAL SECURITY 


T THE Mid-Year Meeting ot 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters held in Louisville, 
Kentucky in March, the Board of 
Trustees unanimously adopted the 
following resolution : 

“The Board of Trustees of the 
N.A.L.U. respectively requests the 
life insurance companies to consider 
favorably the advisability of recog- 
nizing their ordinary commission 
agents as employees, except in those 
instances where the facts clearly in- 
dicate that independent contractor 
relationship.” 

In short, the men and women who 
sell security to others would like, 
where possible, to have the benefits 
of Federal Social Security which are 
automatically provided for wage 
earners. 
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North American Reassurance Company 
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S a new agent, many years ago, 
Ai was swamped by the usual 
flood of sales plans and clever ap- 
proaches. Ideas which cost less than 
$3. Each of these had proved suc- 
cessful for some other individual. 

The one that first captured my 
fancy was the Tax Approach. I 
was calling on a particularly hard- 
boiled executive who was carefully 
guarded against aggressive sales- 
men by a most efhcient secretary. 
I sensed by the curt tone of her 
voice when asked what company | 
represented that if I mentioned in- 
surance | would be denied admit- 
tance to the Inner Sanctum. Quickly 
pulling my new approach out of the 
bag I said sweetly, “Tell Mr. Jones 
I am here to see him about his in- 
come tax.”” Word immediately came 
back, “Mr. Jones will see you in a 
few minutes.” Eureka—so far so 
good, 

After cooling my heels for about 
twenty minutes I was ushered into 
the presence of the great man. His 
desk was as clean as a nurse’s cap 
and although he was trying to give 
the impression that he was as cool 
as a cucumber, his face was about 
the color of one. I could see that 
I had overplayed my hand and visu- 
alized in my mind’s eye what had 
been going on in the meantime, i.e., 
how he had been steaming and 
sweating and getting his experts to- 
gether so that he could explain his 
tax record to me. I braced myself 
and in a thin voice said, “Mr. Jones, 
I do not mean to sail under false 
[ am with the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company.” He grasped 
both arms of his chair and his com- 
plexion changed from green to rosy 
red. There was’a mad outburst of 
pale blue profanity accompanying 
the remark that he had never in his 
life seen such effrontery. 

[ tried to calm him by saying, 
“But, Mr. Jones, I would never have 
gotten in to see you about this im- 
portant matter if I had said that I 
was in the insurance business.” I 
will not attempt to tell you his exact 
words but they avere: to this effect. 


CC yf TS, 
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ONIQUE EXAMPLES 


by GLEN W. WOLCOTT 
Syracuse Agency, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


If I did not leave immediately he 
would paper the wall with my classic 
features and ruin the carpet with 
the remains. | decline to detail the 
rest of the dialogue that took place. 
It will continue to remain sacred. 
That is, not so very sacred, as | 
remember his exact words, but sac- 
redly secret from the prying eyes of 
the public. I could see that his blood 
pressure was then well over 150 and 
I comforted myself with the thought 
that he probably could not pass any- 
way, and retired with as good grace 
as possible, grateful that my $3 ex- 
pense for the plan was a deductible 
tax item. 


Overheard in the Agency Room 


One of my fellow agents who used 
to occupy the next desk in the bull 
pen was the type of individual whose 
sales technique possessed all the 
finesse of a steam shovel. The Aetna 
offered so many different kinds of 
policies that he was hopelessly con- 
fused. He met this situation by 
tearing out of his rate book every- 
thing but Ordinary Life, 20 Pay and 
20 Year Endowment. It might be 
that he was the originator of the 
abbreviated rate book. 

One cold day in January, while 
I was playing solitaire with my 
prospect cards, this agent brought a 
prospect into the agency room. At 
that time we were not allowed to 
write participating insurance in New 
York State. The prospect brought 
up the subject of dividends. The 
agent’s quick reply, was “Now, you 
take a non-participating company vs. 
a stock company and I would take 
stock any time. Also you add double 
indemnity to this policy and you 
have a lovely combination.” The 
clincher to the sale was “You say 
your present insurance pays divi- 
dends. Why not try some of this 
for awhile and see which you like 
best.” 


This experience brought home to 
me the importance of resourceful- 
ness in selling. 

Since my present General Agent, 
Dick Hughes, came to Syracuse we 
have heard nothing but the magic 
of Estate Control. One point he 
constantly emphasized was the im- 
portance of the salesman’s silence 
after having shown the prospect how 
little his present insurance will do. 
Repeatedly he told us “At this point 
in the interview the prospect will be 
thrown into a great emotional con- 
flict. For the first time in his life 
he is brought face to face with a 
picture of his family going on with- 
out him, living on the procegds 
of his present insurance—insurance 
that is hopelessly inadequate in 
meeting minimum requirements. 
Until this mental turmoil subsides, 
keep quiet and don’t open your 
mouth until the prospect talks. The 
prospect will talk, all right, and 
when he does he will indicate that 
he hasn’t enjoyed the picture before 
him.” 

To be sure I was following in- 
structions, the G. A. accompanied 
me on one of my early E. C. P. 
experiences. At this critical point 
in the second interview the G. A. 
handed the proposal to the prospect, 
picked up a magazine and idly 
thumbed through the pages. I 
looked out the window and watched 
the falling snow. The _ silence 
seemed unbearable as I visualized 
the prospect going through this great 
emotional conflict. After what 
seemed like hours he looked up and 
calmly asked, “Say, Weary, are you 
going to the University Club dance 
tomorrow night?” 


Ordeal 


At a Regional meeting, about ten 
years ago, I was on a panel to dis- 
cuss prospecting for five minutes. 
As I waited with a rapid pulse for 
my call to the rostrum, I reached 
in my pocket for my manuscript. 
Not there! Just as I was about to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Unique Examples—Continued 


faint I turned the pages of a handy 
insurance journal and discovered an 
article on prospecting. I tore it out, 
stumbled to my feet, started reading 
in a tremulous voice. Suddenly I 
read “Continued on page 27.” I 
didn’t have page 27—-so I sat down, 
a broken man. 

I discovered that I had identified 
myself, while reading, as T. Ross 
Benton of Dallas. That I had nine 


children. That I had been a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
and was now a prosperous General 
Agent. Right then I did faint, and 
after ten years I still don’t feel 
very good. 

There is probably something we 
may learn from these valuable les- 
sons but at the moment I do not 
know exactly what it is. 

I am sorry to state that I was 
unable to develop any business from 
any of these experiences. 











KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





LEADERSHIP IS THE KEY- 
NOTE of the President's Club. The 
Company's leaders from thirty-nine 
states and the District of Columbia are 
invited to these meetings as guests of 
President Bixby; return home with a 
renewed sense of accomplishment, new 
prestige with associates and clientele, 
new ideas acquired from other success 
ful career life underwriters. 





THE ROSTER IS LONGER, for 
the third consecutive time, than the one 
preceding. There are 177 leaders in the 
1948 Club — 62 were among the 76 
Charter Members, 55 have qualified each 
year. Congratulations, President's Club 
members, for past achievements; best 
wishes for continued success and quali- 
fication for the two 1949 meetings — 
President's Club in Detroit, President 
Bixby’s Silver Anniversary celebration 
in Quebec. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
-ANNUITIES 


URCHASES of such Annuities 

in 1947 set a record when they 
totaled $72,009,764, a gain of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 over 1946, 
Fach year during the past few, a 
gain has been registered beginning 
with 1942 when the amount invested 
in these Annuities totaled $20,415,- 
365. At the present time these con- 
tracts represent 194,623 individual 
contracts, including 612 group con- 
tracts. 

There are 61 full time and 17 part 
time Annuity representatives in 
Canada, in addition to every post 
master or acting postmaster of any 
post office or sub-post office in the 
country where a money order busi- 
ness is transacted. In order to help 
these persons in selling or making 
known the availability of such gov- 
ernment annuities for group plans 
for companies and for individuals, 
the Canadian Government is using 
advertising matter for display and 
distribution by postmasters through- 
out the country. In addition, the 
use of direct-mail advertising as well 
as advertisements in daily news- 
papers, magazines, farm and labor 
publications, is aiding such sales. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


NITED STATES and Cana- 

dian life insurance companies 
will give more than a half million 
dollars for research in heart disease 
during 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement by M. Albert Linton, 
Chairman of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, thus bring- 
ing the awards to date to $1,800,000 
since the Fund was organized in 
December, 1945. 

The Fund is supported by 149 


‘life insurance companies and is ad- 


ministered through a Board of Di- 
rectors representing the life insur- 
ance business and an advisory coun- 
cil of medical research experts, the 
latter headed by Dr. Francis G. 
Blake. The Scientific Director of 
the Fund is Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, President of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, and 
William L. Vogler, Vice President 
of the American National, have been 
elected to the Fund’s Board. 
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Knowledge Brings Success! 


SUPPOSE we can all look back 
A our early days of selling life in- 
surance and remember one lesson 
each of us learned. That is, “Knowl- 
edge dispels fear.” 

We remember that, in those early 
days, we were reluctant, almost 
afraid to call on a prospect whose 
financial circumstances were a little 
above the average. To dispel this 
fear we felt that we should have 
more knowledge and _ experience 
which could be acquired only 
through study and training. As we 
gained in knowledge we gained in 
confidence, sales came easier, our 
work became more enjoyable. 

In our early days of selling, we 
sometimes had the mistaken im- 
pression that we were sufficiently 
trained and equipped to sell effec- 
tively. We thought our studying 
days were now over and that all we 
need do was to keep abreast of 
changes in policies and Company 
practices. 


Progress or Retrogress 


In every aspect of life there is no 


such thing as standing still. We 
either progress or retrogress. We, 


as alert life insurance Agents, must 
be aware of all the changes going on 
about us and be ready to offer our 
prospects ideas for coping with new 
circumstances. High taxes, low in- 
terest rates, new social legislation 
are some of the circumstances which 
have affected all of us in recent years. 

In the life insurance business 
there has been a trend away from 
selling policies to selling complete 
plans. Larger policies are being sold 
to provide income in old age through 
annuities and annuity options on life 
insurance contracts; to provide cash 
to pay taxes and administration 
costs; to provide cash for business 





by ERNEST D. REJO, CLU 
Assistant District Manager, 
John Hancock Mutual 
East Boston 


liquidation, business agreements and 
“key man” insurance. The progres- 
sive Agent must have a working 
knowledge of the new roles which 
life insurance is playing and of many 
other phases of business. 


Why | Studied for the CLU 


The Chartered Life Underwriters 
study program offered me an oppor- 
tunity to increase my knowledge of 
life insurance and of many other sub- 
jects. Realizing that it was a great 
opportunity to increase my selling 
power, and my ability to help other 
people, I began to study for the CLU 
examinations. The knowledge I 
would gain if my studies would en- 
able me to understand the problems 
of other business men and their 
families. 

My feelings are accurately de- 
scribed in the 1946-1947 announce- 
ment of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. “The day is 
passing when the Agent is content 
to know only the technique and psy- 
chology of salesmanship, to rely 
solely on motivation of his prospects 
by subtle appeals to their emotions 
and instincts, and to depend on sell- 
ing methods alone for his success. 
In their stead he is stressing the 
intelligent analysis of human prob- 
lems and the extending of profes- 
sional advice of a high order. The 
principles and psychology of selling 
are not to be ignored but are to be 
combined with a broad and sound 
business training and with ideals of 
service for social welfare rather than 
immediate pecuniary gain.” 


ationat Eourry Lire [surance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 


My studies with the CL.U program 
have added greatly to my knowledge, 
of course, but they have also given 
me a feeling of increased confidence 
which is very gratifying. I know 
that I am now better able to serve 
my prospects and policyholders, bet- 
ter equipped to assist the Agents 
with whom | am associated. 

A number of the ideas which I 
received in the course have helped 
me considerably in writing Weekly 
Premium insurance with my Agents. 
Some Agents may not think that 
CLU study would be of assistance 
in writing Weekly Premium, but in 
Part A of the course I obtained 
many ideas which have helped me 
a great deal. Most of our sales today 
are programmed. With CLU train- 
ing I have been able to better an- 
alyze the needs of a prospect and to 
offer a more intelligent solution 
based on his ability to pay. 


Tangible Value 


For example: one of our Agents 
had been endeavoring to close a sale 
with a manufacturer located on his 
debit. He and I had seen the pros- 
pect periodically for about two years. 
We would define a need, but he 
would always defer acting upon it. 
Utilizing my CLU training, I made 
an inventory of his financial worth 
—both personal and business. This 
survey showed that he had an in- 
adequate clean-up fund in his pres- 
ent insurance picture. It would not 
provide for taxes and administration 
costs. We sold him a $25,000 policy. 

This is only one instance of the 
tangible value of the CLU course of 
study. It was not an easy course; it 
required hard work and concentra- 
tion but I know that the effort pays 
off. 


—John Hancock Patriot. 





Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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Professional Security—from 3! 


munity is enhanced by being a prop- 
erty owner and, in the case of the 
professional man, the public is more 
liable to think ot him as a permanent 
member of the community and will 
put more faith in him than they 
would if he could pull up stakes and 
leave over night. 

Now that we have this hypotheti- 
cal professional man well insured 
and settled in his own home and find 
that he still has something left over, 
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let’s take up the third consideration 
in his plan, that of government 
bonds. We are forever hearing the 
old saying, “There is nothing as sate 
as a government bond.” That is still 
true in this country of ours in spite 
of the fears of those on the outside 
who think that those on the inside 
are going to ruin the economy of our 
country. When and if that ever 
should happen, nothing else will be 
of any value anyway, so we might 
as well go along with the thought 
and consider the purchase of some 
type of government security for our 
man. Interest rates have been de- 
creasing for the last fifteen years and 


-no one knows when the trend will 


change so we must reconcile our- 
selves that we cannot expect too 
much in the way of interest on such 
gilt-edge securities. 

Banks and other financial institu- 
tions have to confine their invest- 
ments to more or less short term 
securities, and therefore have to ac- 
cept extremely low interest rates; 
but our professional man is not in- 
vesting his money for the immediate 
return, for he is still practicing his 
profession and does not need the 
semi-annual interest, so he can invest 
in some of the longer term issues 
that pay better ultimate returns. 


Income Property 


Just prior to and during the war 
the whole nation was educated and, 
in many cases, forced into buying, 
first, defense bonds, then war bonds 
and now savings bonds. We feel that 
in the case of our man the well- 
known “E” bond that matures in ten 
years particularly fits his needs and 
circumstances. Mathematicians will 
show you how by regularly investing 
in the type “E” bond (purchased at 
$75 and in ten years repaid at $100) 
an old age competence can very 
nicely and safely be built up. 

Coming to the fourth item in our 
plan for financial security, that of 
acquiring some form of income prop- 
erty, many will say that it should 
come ahead of some of the others | 
have mentioned and possibly they 
are right. To own some valuable 
business property in a growing city 
where such property is in demand, 
or a well-situated apartment build- 
ing, fully rented with a _ regular 





monthly income, 1s certainly some- 
thing to be desired, and many pro- 
fessional men, with keen insights as 
to values and the ability to manage, 
have invested their savings in such 
property and have not regretted 
However, there are drawbacks and 
quite an element of risk involved, 
and | presume that is why I hay 
put this means of savings in the 
fourth position. 

[ have reterred to a man with “a 
keen sense of values” and by that | 
mean one who knows the desirable 
locations, both at the time of pur- 
chase and in years to come, and who 
looks far enough ahead to foresee 
depressions, as well as times of infla 
tion, and pays only so much for his 
property as will return him reason- 
able rental over a number of years 
Management of such properties will 
take a considerable portion of hi 
time, and the upkeep will be higher 
than it would be on his own home, 
for the renting public will not be as 
considerate of his property as they 
would of their own. 

Taxes are getting higher all the 
time; and, although I am trying not 
to think in terms of unusual con- 
ditions, such as we have been going 
through the last five such 
matters as government control over 
rentals along with increasing costs 
can make such property a burden, 
rather than an asset. Ownership ot 
small homes in the community seems 
to be even less desirable as a matter 
of income, with the additional nuis- 
ance of having renters forever in- 
terrupting your professional activi- 
ties with requests to have the bath- 
room repainted or “Come over and 
fix the leaky faucet.” 

Many professional men were 
raised on a farm, and a goodly num- 
ber of them have a burning desire 
to own a place in the country. It 
such a place is wanted for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a hobby, as a means 
of getting out in the fresh air, or 
having a garden and some riding 
horses, well and good, but dont 
confuse the show place out in the 
country where you would like to 
take your family and friends, and a 
farm bought as a source of income. 
They just don’t go together. The 
farm bought for income must be sit- 
uated in a part of the country where 
fertile land abounds, be reasonably 
level and free from creeks and tim- 


years, 
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ber land and close to the markets. 
The improvements shouldn't be too 
elaborate, for fancy buildings cost a 
lot to keep up and do not bring any 
income to the owner. 

The fifth and final element in our 
plan concerns bonds and stocks. | 
have placed this category 1n last posi- 
tion because of the risk involved. | 
should probably treat bonds and 
stocks separately, for there are un- 
doubtedly State, Municipal and 
many corporate bonds of very high 
caliber which can be bought with 
little risk. The higher rating the 
bond carries, the lower the interest 
rate; and, if our professional man 
still is conservative and hasnt a 
small bit of gambler in him, he will 
do well to buy bonds of this type. 
Diversification is important, and 
there is no such thing as buying a 
security and putting it away and for- 
getting it. Conditions change, and 
securities that are gilt-edge today 
may not be as attractive in ten years. 

In buying corporate bonds the 
advice of an investment counsellor 
should be obtained and records of 
earnings over long periods should be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
future prospects, including the ques- 
tion whether the company is engaged 
in producing an article that will have 
an increasing market, or whether it 
is apt to be supplanted by some other 
product in this rapidly changing 
technological world of ours. 


Common Stocks 


In discussing the purchase of com 
mon stocks last, | am probably doing 
exactly the opposite of what 90% 
ot professional men would do. There 
is a glamour in playing the market 
that very few can resist, and I dare 
say that there are few who haven't 
taken a flier sometime in their life, 
tor better or for worse. In the first 
place, one can buy stocks on the ex- 
change so easily and is encouraged 
by stories of some who have made 
big profits, and it doesn’t take too 
much capital to buy a few shares in 
say, “Amalgamated Bananas.” 


But let’s suppose that our pro- 
fessional man has been ultra conser- 
vative up to now and feels that 
maybe he can be a little more reck- 
less and buy an interest in some 
company by purchasing some of its 
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The 81 intervening years have witnessed the 


development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 








common stock. The same story ap- 
plies here as in the case of corporate 
bonds. If he is going to buy com- 
mon stocks, he must make a study 
of the past record of the company as 
to earnings, management, capital 
structure and every other consider- 
ation that would enter into its ability 
for continued growth and ability to 
pay dividends. Probably the best 
method would be to consult some 
reliable broker in whom you have 
faith and take his advice on the 
matter. 

In closing, the writer realizes that 
what he has expounded as a solid 


On January 25, 1867, 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


In contemplating the 


Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


the Equitable Life of 


Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 









































financial program for a young pro- 
fessional man will probably find 
many who will take exception and 
will advance methods of doing it in 
a better way. Nevertheless it is still 
a fact that we in the professions have 
very poor reputations as business- 
men and whether the curriculum of 
each and every professional school 
should be changed to include at least 
a smattering of economics, I do not 
know . . . but one thing I think we 
will all agree upon is that it is easier 
to create capital than to conserve it. 





From the “Radiator” Massachusetts Mutual 
by permission, 
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Important -Announcement 


Kffective with the 1948 Ri (R: 


The FLITCRAT 


will be enlarged and improved by the inclusi@ the s 
Best's Illustrations; the lead 


merged under ogfyer t 


The Most Comprehensive 


A TREMENDOUS CHANGE! Yes, here is anothe: 


tremendous change in this big year of life insurance changes! SA 
Now you can possess a rate-book that embodies the dest eftorts Cor 
of acknowledged experts of two nationally recognized life in- edit 
surance authorities! tha 
ONE SUPER-AUTHORITATIVE FLITCRAFT ., 
COMPEND! This year the Compend has been completel per 


changed, revised and redesigned to keep you abreast of sweeping 


C S$ O changes. 


ALSO RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION! 


Invaluable for Programming! 

The 1948 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all options since 1900 for the 60 
largest companies operating in the United States, p/us the answers to 148 questions of it 
company practices and procedures in arranging settlements. “J'he only book of its kind © ¢ 
COMPLETE on the subject of Settlement options.” : 
The number of books ordered at one time determines the price per book. ° ; 
Group your orders ... and save! ‘ 
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ate Book EKwver Published! 


MORE PAGES, MORE DATA—STILL THE 
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»3 | SAME CONV ENIENT POCKET-SIZE! The 1948 
ts Compend contains about 900 pages—250 more than last vear’s 
- edition. This means more information, and more companies 
than were ever before available! 
DISCOU NT-PRICES 
The number of books ordered at one time determines the price 
ly per book. Group your orders . . . and save! 
Is 1 or 2 books -..............Net, $300 each 
a Oe Ce eee 10% Dise., or 2.70 each 
6 or more ........20% Disc., or 2.40 each 
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@ Follow your usual procedure in ordering. 
Get the largest possible discounts by order- 
ing your copies through your Home Ofhce. 

@ Or, if you prefer, you can order direct 
from us with the price per book determined 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Securities ........ 
Other Bonds— 
ND eg ae $1,168,946.81 
Public Utility ....... 132,250.01 
State and Municipal .. 489,795.03 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous ..... 29,400.00 
RCA ra ys OE See eee OE Ad ae ERS rs 
First Mortgage Loans— 
RE ae 697,513.32 


1,729,356.73 


$19,373,276.42 


1,820,391.85 
1,459,409.57 


2,426,870.05 





LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves—To meet policy obligations 
as they become due by death, maturity 
or disability 


Claims Due and Unpaid ................ 


Reserve for Death and Disability Claims— 
Upon which proofs have not been com- 
pleted 


££ Ee wreewenmeehey Fe RA aCe wre Ree HRA A Oe ee 


Reserve for Claims—Upon which Notice of 
Death or Disability had not been re- 
ceived on December 3! ............ 

Present Value of Installment Claims ...... 

I a ot eg are eas 


Policyholders’ Funds— 


$23,834,406.82 
NONE 


262,880.34 


50,815.00 
223,851.49 
2,127,560.68 














a a a 282,399.28 ar vi 
City Properties ...... 322,766.50 605,165.78 apes ho agai $1,170,274.78 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract— Declared — a ss 35,626.80 
re PyYrrer 87,950.00 Premiums and Interest, 
City Properties ...... 143,017.63 230,967.63 Paid in Advance ..... 154,007.52 1,359,909.10 
Policy Loans and Interest— SPD. ca cy bcc siccecbees 10,075.18 
Secured by Policy Reserves ......... 4,080,556.26 Reserves for Toxes ................... 89,261.51 
Stocks— Miscellaneous Liabilities ............... 147,449.33 
Preferred and Common ............ STOSS4.01 a ccwe for Winger Case ...........0¢5. 700,000.00 
Premiums— Contingency Reserve for Fluctuations in 
ee ee IE Sk chk wee otc eee 466,331.19 Ee rey eee ee, ee 300,000.00 
Interest and Rents— Total Policy Reserves and Liabilities ...... $29,106,209.45 
Due and Accrued and Other Assets ... 110,281.08 CAPITAL ........... 325,000.00 
| eae ee 1,512,894.39 
Surplus Funds for Protection of Policyholders 1,837,894.39 
ERS ES EC Tee Open e $30,944,103.84 PN ee a se ae at $30,944,103.84 
BO ee eae $119,923,812.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1947....... $2,345,007.19 
Premium Income in Accident and Health Department over. . . . $885,000.00 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
ADULT AND JUVENILE 
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QUESTION 1. 


In discussing the current suggestion that tax 
rates be lowered, a writer recently said: “Retention 
of the current high level of tax rates strikes at the 
heart of our economic philosophy—the profits 


system.” 


(a) Explain the significance of the “profits system” 


in Our economy, 


(b) Explain briefly the types of taxes which “strike 
at the heart of our economic philosophy—the ‘profits 
system” and show héw they exert this effect. 


Answer 


(a) The “profits system” 
is one in which profit is 
the motivating force of an 
economy. The chance of 
profit is the incentive which 
induces men to risk their 
savings and their efforts to 
produce more economically 
and efficiently than their 
competitors. In truth, it can 
be said that the “profits 
system” is a characteristic 
peculiar to private capital- 
ism such as ours, and that 
it has little place in the so- 
cialistic and communistic 
systems. 

While the “profits sys- 
tem’ may be considered the 
heart of-our economic phi- 
losophy, it’ is best under- 
stood when described in its 
proper setting. It is one 
prominent characteristic of 
a system which includes also 
the institution of private 
property, free enterprise, 
competition, and individual 
risk-taking. In a capitalis- 
tic system possessing these 


characteristics, the “profits system” encourages the flow 
of capital investment into enterprises which offer the 
greatest probable return commensurate with risks as- 
sumed. When the capitalistic system is compared with 
other systems not having the profit motive, it seems 
clear that the “profits system’ has stimulated efficiency 
and has challenged the creative efforts of man to a 
degree unequalled in any other system of modern times. 
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(b) The types of taxes which seem to strike at the 
heart of our economic philosophy with greatest force 


and most directly are the income taxes (individual 
and corporate), excess profits taxes, and undistributed 
profits taxes. Other types, such as inheritance or es- 
tate taxes, excises, capital stock taxes, sales taxes, and 


property taxes, strike with less force, but may nonethe- 
less affect our “profits system” adversely if the rates 


are high. 


High income taxes can doubtless be justified in time 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used 
in the June 1947 C.L.U. examinations given by the American 
College of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up 
from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete 
sentences which have been abbreviated or to round out ideas 
which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to 
all questions are presented even though candidates were not 
expected to answer them all. Hence this set is substantially 
longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a 
high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each 
question, nor to indicate that the answers presented were the 
best which appeared on any paper, but rather to give repre- 
sentative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the 
candidate's answers and for the intelligence with which he 
applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly 
cautioned net to use this set of questions and answers as a 
direct method of preparation. The answers are by no means a 
short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as 
such invites disappointment since the examination questions 
each year are framed with the idea of testing whether the 
applicant's knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various 
subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a com- 
pilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which 
the factors in a questiqn should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his 
preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of 
ancwers to the questions herein asked, and then compare it 
with the answers here presented. 








period. 


of war and great national emergency, but if such taxes 
are continued into a more normal period they tend to 
limit profit possibilities and thus destroy the principal 


incentive to risk-taking and 
further expansion of pro- 
ductive enterprise. If, after 
it reaches a certain point, 
most of the income of a cor- 
poration or an individual is 
taken in taxes, it seems ob- 
vious that the primary in- 
centive to produce, to ex- 
pand, to take greater risks, 
and to put forth greater 
effort to increase the eff- 
ciency of industrial and busi- 
ness enterprise is destroyed. 

What. has been said con- 
cerning the effect of high 
individual and corporate in- 
come taxes has equal valid- 
ity when applied to cor- 
porate excess profits taxes. 
As long as the government 
takes through taxation most 
of the profits in excess of a 
certain return on capital in- 
vestment, there is little in- 
centive for the enterpriser to 
operate his business at full 
capacity or to take risks to 
increase the efficiency of his 
plant and otherwise attempt 
to increase his profits. This 


is not to say that high 


incomes and extraordinary profits should be taxed at 
the same rates as incomes and profits in lower brackets. 
The point to be emphasized is that confiscatory taxes 
on excess profits and high incomes, although justifiable 
in times of war, should be scaled down to furnish the 
productive stimulus so obviously necessary in a postwar 


(Continued on the next page} 














ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Minimum $5,000—Maximum $100,000 
Age Limit 1 to 55 


20 Year Annual! Net 


Annual Cost per $!,000 
Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Age Per $1,000 {Not Guaranteed) 
! 11.33 1.72 
5 11.78 81 
10 12.76 25 
15 14.14 -.08 
20 16.11 -.17 
25 18.53 -.13 
30 21.55 .23 
35 25.34 1.19 
40 30.15 3.06 
45 36.37 6.21 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
Californio Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 














C.L.U. QUESTIONS—Continued 


Our experience with undistributed profits taxes dur- 
ing the middle thirties convinced a good many students 
of taxation that this device for compelling corporations 
to distribute dividends or pay higher wages to their 
employees did more harm than good. The effect in many 
cases was to deplete reserves and reduce surpluses to the 
extent that business expansion and necessary replace- 
ments of machinery and equipment were accomplished 
only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. 

Estate and inheritance taxes, if imposed at high rates, 
may discourage saving since only a fraction of the funds 
saved will pass to one’s heirs. Also such taxes may so 
disorganize or dissipate large estates that contraction of 
productive facilities by heirs of big enterprisers will be 
necessary. Heavy capital stock taxes, although not gen- 
erally imposed at excessive levels, could easily prove 
to be a deterrent to business expansion in a capitalistic 
system. Heavy property taxes have in some instances 
proved so burdensome to certain enterprisers that they 
had to cease operations or meve to more favorable 
locations. As a general rule, the latter alternative has 
been chosen, but the process of readjustment made nec- 
essary affects our system of free enterprise adversely 
because of its profit motivation. 

Duties and excises, and sales taxes are in the main 
direct burdens on consumers, but producers depend 
upon consumer demand for their products. Taxes which 
reduce purchasing power indirectly reduce the profits of 
enterprisers and strike at the heart of our economic 
philosophy with varying degrees of violence, depending 
in large measure on the severity of the taxes. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) It has been said that “overexpansion of capital 
facilities” threatens economic stability. Explain what 
is meant by “overexpansion of capital facilities’ and 
how it may be said to threaten economic stability. 

(b) “Reundabout production increases risks.” Ex- 
plain the meaning of “roundabout production” ; the eco- 
nomic advantages derived from it; and the way in which 
it increases risk. 

(c) An investment firm advertised a pamphlet in 
which it attempted to show that the statement, “Dollars 
kept intact spell economic security,” is fallacious. Do 
you agree with the statement or with the investment 


firm? Explain. 
Answer 


(a) Capital facilities are producers’ goods used in 
further production. Therefore, “overexpansion of cap- 
ital facilities” implies the creation of capacity to produce 
in excess of the market demands at a given time. Some 
economists have insisted that there is no such thing as 
general overproduction, but rather misdirected produc- 
tion. 

Even though it be admitted that from the broader 
view we never have overproduction, the fact remains 
that misdirected production or continued expansion of 
capital facilities in a-particular industry does come about 
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and results in a capacity to produce in excess of the 
real demand for the particular goods or services of that 
industry at a given time. Under such conditions, one 
or more of several drastic steps may have to be taken. 
First, production in the industry may be staggered with 
most employees continued on the payroll, but with re- 
duction of hours, elimination of overtime and incentive 
pay perhaps, and in many cases reduction of hourly 
wages—all of which may mean reduction in purchasing 
power with a consequent lowering of living standards 
of those engaged in the industry. The extreme condi- 
tions which “overexpansion of capital facilities’ may 
help to bring about result from the interdependence 
of industries. Factories in affected industries close, 
widespread unemployment results, and economic reces- 
sion follows. 


(b) “Roundabout production” is that system of pro- 
duction in which the early stages are devoted to pro- 
duction of capital goods which, in turn, are used | 
further production. Creation of consumers’ goods 1s 
delayed. The roundabout process, therefore, involves 
production in anticipation of demand. 

Since roundabout production first necessitates ¥e 
production of capital goods which are to be used 1 
further production, it obviously calls for specialization, 
and with proper coordination of the various steps in 
the productive process it will mean an output of goods 
and services far in excess of that which would be pos- 
sible where all steps in the productive process are 
undertaken by a single enterpriser or artisan. Speciali- 
zation and quantity output have, in general, resulted in 
lower unit costs. This has meant in our experience 
greater availability of consumers’ goods and services, 
and leads to what is termed a higher standard of living. 
Such are the advantages of roundabout production. 

The fact that the various steps in the productive 
process of a roundabout system are highly specialized 
means that labor troubles, material shortages, and 
other obstacles to production in one phase of the indus- 
trial process may affect the entire process. For ex- 
ample, shortages of steel have recently slowed down 
the production of automobiles and other commodities 
that depend upon steel. The interdependence of many 
enterprises, which is an outstanding characteristic of 
the roundabout process, increases the risk of loss as 
well as the opportunity to profit. Risk is increased 
also because production of consumers’ goods is indirect 
and in anticipation of a future demand which may not 
materialize when goods are ready for market. 


(ec) If the statement, ‘Dollars kept intact spell eco- 
nomic security,’ means that such dollars will be hoarded 
and withheld from investment in productive enterprise, 
it is indeed fallacious. Economic security is not a literal 
dollar concept, but clearly presumes the continued pro- 
duction of goods and services to satisfy human wants. 
This continued production of goods and services is made 
possible by the return of accumulated savings to pro- 
ductive channels. Sterile, or unproductive dollars, there- 
fore, do not guarantee economic security. 


If the statement at issue is to be interpreted merely 
as an accounting concept, inferring that deposits of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance in Force ... A gain of 


G1%, 


During the Years of 1946 and 1947 





Is that record of growth important to you? 
Could be... if you have a good record as a 
personal producer and are ready to step out 


and build an agency of your own. 


Do you have organizational ability? Can 
you enlist, and direct men? Then why 
not give yourself a chance to magnify 
your abilities and your results by head- 
ing up your own office? 


Continental Assurance... going places faster 
with one of the nation’s finest organizations 
of aggressive producers ... is ready to discuss 
an attractive agency plan with ambitious 
agents now ready to give their initiative and 


abilities full play. 


One Of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 


**I would choose C.A.C. because I like its 
attitude of helping me make more money 
by satisfying old customers and more easily 


attracting new buyers.”’ 


Ask for the attractive Agency Plan offered 
by one of America’s fastest growing Life 


Insurance Institutions. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Seeking Broader Opportunities 


The New World Life Insurance Company, a 
strong growing organization, offers a _ real 
insurance career to men seeking broader 
opportunities. 


New World’s policies are: to select men 
carefully, to pay adequate salaries, and in 
every manner hasten their personal success. 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, W rite: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President 


and Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 

Seattle 4, Washington 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS—Continued 


savings with banks, insurance companies, and other 
investment firms mean “dollars kept intact,’’ one might 
conceivably agree with it. Banks, insurance companies, 
and savings institutions direct dollars into safe produc- 
tive channels. The individuals for whose accounts these 
“dollars are being kept intact” receive interest and vary- 
ing degrees of security against the hazards of death, 
illness, unemployment and old age. In this sense, “‘dol- 
lars kept intact” afford a high degree of economic se- 
curity. But even here there is a danger to which the 
investment banking firm may be referring. The dollar 
changes in purchasing power from time to time. A 
fixed number of dollars, sufficient at a given price 
level to assure the economic security one seeks, may 
be inadequate at-a time when the price level is materially 
higher. In this respect, economic security is unattainable 
without taking speculative risks and this in itself is 
repugnant to security. 


QUESTION 3. 


An insurance attorney stated: “In Public Law 15 
Congress speaks of regulation.of the insurance 
business. No specific mention is made of rates. 
Why then does regulation of rates become so im- 
purtant? It is because for years we have had price- 
fixing combinations in the insurance business.” 

(a) Why are “price-fixing combinations” in com- 
merce and industry usually considered objectionable? 


(b) From your knowledge of life insurance premium 
determination, would you consider utility to the pur- 
chaser or cost of production to be the prime economic 
factor in determining life insurance prices? Explain. 

(c) Are “price-fixing combinations” necessary in the 
life insurance business? Could they be justified in view 
of your answer to (a)? Explain. 


Answer 


(a) “Price-fixing combinations” in commerce and 
industry are usually considered objectionable because 
they eliminate competition and tend to create conditions 
of monopoly. This permits the members of the combi- 
nation to fix prices at a level most advantageous to 
themselves and not in the public interest. Frequently, 
prices under monopolistic conditions are raised to the 
point of optimum profit which may be as high as the 
traffic will bear. “Price-fixing combinations” also permit 
the marketing of inferior products and facilitate the 
pursuit of unfair trade practices. These powers of com- 
binations are not consistent with our conception of a 
free enterprise system in which quality of goods and 
services is improved and prices are lowered as a result 
of healthy competition. The challenge which fair com- 
petition extends to producers and distributors makes 
for increased efficiency and economy in production and 
distribution and for the fullest measure of protection to 
the consuming public. 


(b) Cost of production is the prime economic factor 
in determining life insurance prices, since premium rates 
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are determined by consideration of three main cost 
factors. First, all insurance companies rely upon mor- 
tality estimates in determining premiums. Second, in- 
terest rates are assumed in the calculation for the 
purpose of anticipating earnings on investments. Third, 
loading costs, the various overhead charges and expenses 
of operation are considered in computing premium rates. 
Thus, it can be seen that cost of producing the insurance 
service is a fundamental factor to be considered in 
determining life insurance prices. 


Utility to the purchaser is a factor which varies con- 
siderably from purchaser to purchaser. A policy with 
a face value of two thousand dollars might possess 
great utility to the insured with a low income because 
he knows that is all his wife and children will have 
at his death, but such a policy would possess relatively 
far less utility to the insured owning a substantial prop- 
erty estate. Utility is a price factor however in that it 
determines the volume of insurance demanded effec- 
tively at the prices established by cost of production. 


(c) ‘“Price-fixing combinations” are not necessary in 
the life insurance business. Most companies use sub- 
stantially the same mortality, loading and interest as- 
sumptions and thus arrive at fairly similar rates. Varia- 
tions in mortality experience, in actual interest earnings 
and in expenses of operation exist from company to 
company, but they are relatively small. It is with re- 
spect to them that competition becomes important and 
results in economies which are of real value to policy- 
holders. Furthermore, most companies are mutuals 
whose main objectives are to provide insurance at cost 
and to increase the benefits to their policyholders. 
Hence, the purposes of price-fixing combinations do not 
prevail in the life insurance business as in other fields 
of business enterprise. 


“Price-fixing combinations” could not be justified in 
view of the answer to (a) since policy prices are scien- 
tifically determined and no additional protection to 
policyholders would result from such combinations. Ex- 
perience can be pooled without price-fixing as its in- 
centive. A healthy competitive situation has long existed 
in the business of life insurance and this has meant 
maximum protection and security at the lowest costs 
practicable in sound business enterprise. Rate-cutting 
which would affect the security of insurance companies 
is prevented by various state regulations and by a 
realization of its futility, so it is difficult to find one 
substantial reason for “price-fixing combinations” in 
the life insurance business. 


QUESTION 4. 


Among proposals made for the purpose of mini- 
mizing labor disputes and their adverse conse- 
quences are the three outlined below. With refer- 
ence to each explain with reasons the position 
which you would expect labor to assume, the posi- 
tion which you would expect management to 
assume, and your opinion as to the relative merits 
of the proposal from the standpoint of the public. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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1947 
 “BEVERICIAL” Year 


In presenting the 43rd Annual Statement, the 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company acknowl- 
edges the cooperation of its policyowners, field 
representatives, and home office personnel in 
making 1947 a ‘Beneficial’ year. 





RESOURCES 
Cash in Banks and Office (1.71%) ...... -... $ 582,454.24 
U. S. Government Bonds (34.95%) ........ 11,871,361.08 
State, County and Municipal Bonds (5.38%) 1,829, 111.36 
Corporate Bonds (16.12%) ............... 5 473,260.42 
Corporate Stocks (2.16%) ................ 733,280.23 

First Mortgage Loans and Contracts 
On Farm Properties 8 rc | ,.780,353.81 
On City Properties 4 a 8,183,060.86 
Home Office and other Real Estate (.56%).. 190,450.00 
Pee MN SONU iss oon oes once ccdacees 2,111,124.46 
Interest Accrued (.55%) .................. 187,417.65 

Current Net Premiums and all other items 

se oe 1 026,270.43 
EY re ae aS $33,968, 144.54 

LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve on Policies ................. $28, 155,844.38 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners in 1948 .. 552,568.73 
Dividends left by Policyowners to draw interest 967,517.12 
Policy Claims in process of payment ....... 117,163.34 


Taxes (accrued in 1947 but payable in 1948) 123,355.86 
Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and 








other current accounts ................. 511,253.82 
ae $30,427,703.25 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policyowners 
sca bcet ae cawe ag bind weenie $ 750,000.00 
Contingency Funds ...... yas Caehee ae’ | 000,000.00 
as oi 644 do eicbésone eck. Gina date 1,790,441.29 
a 4 baad vb ens ph bkse cdddeweaten $33,968, 144.54 
s 


Total Benefits to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
$25,900,664 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE $190,026,388 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS—Continued 


(a) That jurisdictional strikes be prohibited. 
_ (b) That “industrial councils” consisting of repre- 
sentatives of management, representatives of unions and 
representatives of the government, be organized in eacli 
industry to make key decisions with respect to the in- 
dustry s operations. 

(c) That employers be, not allowed to forbid, and 
that unions be not allowed to require, membership in 
any union as a condition of employment. 


Answer 


(a) Generally speaking, jurisdictional strikes are 
those brought about when one union seeks to establish 
control over a type of work or group of workmen which 
another union insists falls within its jurisdiction. An- 


other type of jurisdictional strike is that which has. 


arisen under the National Labor Kelations Act where 
One union contests the right of another, or others, to 
serve as the collective bargaining agency for all the 
employees of a plant or industry. } 


Labor generally opposes the prohibition of jurisdic- 
tional strikes, although some labor leaders have en- 
dorsed legislation to outlaw them. Labor’s opposition 
generally in this case stems from a dislike of govern- 
ment interference with its freedom to resort to the 
strike to achieve its objectives. The unions object to 
any measures which prejudice their ability to gain addi- 
tional members. Also, one of the foremost aims of labor 
unions is to further the interests of their members—to 
demonstrate to dues-paying members that the union is 
able to achieve something that the individual members 
working alone could not accomplish. Conflict arises 
between craft and industrial unions. Craft unions have 
been jealous of their prerogatives, and when they are 
convinced certain work falls within the area of their 
skills they insist that they be free to employ their most 
effective weapon (the strike) in “self-defense.” Certain 
labor leaders and certain elements within the ranks of 
labor have in recent years insisted that machinery should 
be provided within the ranks of labor to settle juris- 
dictional disputes without the interruption of production 
brought about by strikes. 


Management, almost without exception, favors the 
prohibition of jurisdictional strikes since strikes of this 
type are called to settle disputes for which management 
has no responsibility. It is considered unfair by man- 
agement to have production halted and losses inflicted 
on management through jurisdictional strikes when the 
root causes of the labor disputes involved lie solely with 
labor. Management feels that labor should set its own 
house in order in such cases by resorting to conciliation 
and, if necessary, arbitration. 


The public generally would be expected to favor pro- 
hibition of jurisdictional strikes for much the same 
reasons as management. The public is interested in the 
production of goods and services for increased well 
being, and can hardly appreciate work stoppages by 
labor where management has not been at fault. It must 
be remarked, however, that a formidable minority would 
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oppose the prohibition. Workers themselves constitute 
a large element of “the public,” and it has been demon- 
strated frequently that labor has many friends in the 
American “public” who are not generally identified as 
“labor.” These friends of labor would not look with 
favor upon any governmental action which deprives 
labor of its most effective weapon. 

(b) The majority of workers, and perhaps labor 
leaders, would be expected to favor “industrial councils,” 
since it is proposed through such agencies to give labor 
a voice in making key decisions respecting industry’s 
operations. Labor has made many gains in its struggle 
for recognition by management and by government 
during the past two decades, but, generally speaking, 
management has insisted that it is a function of man- 
agement to make the key decisions in respect to indus- 
try's operations. Government has generally been inclined 
to favor labor in labor-management controversies, and 
labor would probably feel that labor and government 
representatives combined would constitute a majority 
on the “industrial councils” that would be favorable to 
labor. 

Some labor leaders, and perhaps many workers would 
oppose the councils on the grounds that labor would 
have the obligation to abide by the decisions of such 
councils and forego the privilege of using more dramatic 
measures such as strikes, boycotts, and picketing, which 
have been used with considerable degrees of success in 
the past. Many workers want none of the responsibility 
of management, want to retain their bargaining ability 
unhampered and want to avoid governmental interfer- 
ence which may not always be favorable to labor. 


Management might be expected to oppose “industrial 
councils” of the type proposed because the proposal is 
predicated on the assumption that management would 
permit labor and the government a substantial voice 
in making “key decisions with respect to industry’s 
operations.”’ This function has for a very long time 
heen regarded as a prerogative solely of management. 
Management would hardly be expected to welcome with 
open arms a new plan which shifted to labor and gov- 
ernment representatives a majority vote on questions 
involving industrial policy and matters for which man- 
agement would still carry responsibility and where 
owners would bear the costs of unsound decisions. If 
management could be assured that the authority to 
make “key decisions” would be limited to questions of 
labor-management relations, a majority of enterprisers 
might possibly favor this more peaceful device for pre- 
serving industrial tranquillity. A substantial minority 
of management might be convinced that such a limited 
“industrial council” idea would be sound in principle. 


The public is likely to be divided in its attitude with 
reference to the “industrial council” proposal. There 
are many individualists who would oppose having gov- 
ernment and labor “interfere” with management’s con- 
trol over the latter’s own affairs. On the other hand, 
many would doubtless favor the “industrial council” 
proposal since it has some promise of industrial peace 
and uninterrupted production in which the public has 
a vital interest. Many people, too, are :mpressed with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS—Continued 


the suggestion of fairness in having the parties with a 
stake in industry—labor and the public, as well as man- 
agement participate—in key decisions which affect them. 

(c) Employers have not been permitted to forbid 
union membership as a condition of employment for 
some time. “Yellow dog” contracts are unenforceable 
in Federal courts under the Anti-Injunction Act of 1932, 
and employers who insist on such contracts are guilty 
of unfair labor practices under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Many states have similar laws which apply 
to local business. Labor, therefore, considers the anti- 
closed shop proposal a one-sided proposition. Since no 
quid pro quo is required of employers with laws as they 
now stand, the vast majority of workers would likely 
oppose this restriction on their freedom. Labor would 
like to be free to drive a closed shop bargain with man- 
agement, if possible, and in many cases in the past it 
has been possible. Moreover, unionized labor reasons 
that most of the improvements in working conditions, 
including shorter hours and high wage scales have been 
the results of successful union activity. Unionized labor 
feels that since all workmen enjoy the benefits of these 
achievements that they should have to share the costs 
and help to carry the burdens. 

Employers, with few exceptions indeed, would doubt- 
less favor what amounts to the elimination of the closed 
shop since they would not be required to forego any 
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privilege which laws at present allow. Aside from the 
fact that “‘yellow dog” contracts are already outlawed, 
most employers resent bitterly being compelled to eim- 
ploy union men and union men alone. Many employers 
feel that the principle of unionism is sound, but insist 
that unions should be compelled to sell unionism to 
employees on the basis of merit and that compulsory 
methods should not be used, particularly with manage- 
ment assistance, to recruit members for labor unions. 
Management insists that workers should be free to join 
or not to join unions, as they see fit. 


The public is likely to be fairly united in its opposi- 
tion to “yellow dog” contracts but not in its thinking 
about the anti-closed shop. Those who sympathize with 
labor will likely oppose it for the same reasons that 
organized labor opposes it. Those who have not been 
in sympathy with the behavior of labor unions will favor 
the anti-closed shop proposal for reasons advanced by 
management and indicated above. If it can be assumed 
that there are large numbers of people who are more 
or less neutral in labor-management controversies 
(which is extremely doubtful), a majority of such people 
will likely reason that workers should be free to join 
or not to join unions as they see fit. This attitude seems 
to conform more closely to our traditional concepts of 
liberty and freedom of choice than does the idea of com- 
pulsion inherent in the closed shop principle. 


(Continued next month} 
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contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
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@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 
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LIFE COMPANY TAXES 


HE total state and local tax bill 

paid by the life insurance busi- 
ness 1s now in excess of $100,000,- 
000 annually, exclusive of the real 
estate taxes which are applicable to 
investment expense, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. These taxes 
have increased materially in the past 
10 and 15 years. 

In 1947 the total of taxes, fees and 
other imposts paid to state and local 
taxing bodies by the life insurance 
companies of this country was about 
20% above the similar tax bill of 
pre-war 1941 and 70% greater than 
the 1934 total. 

[In addition, real estate taxes have 
been paid by the life companies in 
amounts varying from $17,400,000 
in 1946 to about $50,000,000 in the 
late ’30s, the period of greatest real 
estate holdings. 

Also, in the years since 1942 the 
life companies have paid Federal in- 
come taxes in amounts varying from 
approximately $23,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 annually. Thus the total tax 
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bill of all types in the past four years 
has run about $150,000,000 a year. 

“During the coming year, the 
taxes paid to state and local taxing 
bodies will probably continue to 
show an increase, measured by the 
growth of the business,” Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute president said. 
“On the other hand, due to the de- 
cline of the earnings rate on the in- 
vestments of life insurance compa- 
nies to 2.92% in 1946, a record low, 
most life insurance companies will 
not be subject to payment of Federal 
income taxes in 1948, under the 
formula established in the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

“Under this formula, the compa- 
nies pay a Federal income tax at reg- 
ular corporate rates on investment 
earnings in excess of the deduction 
provided by law of the amount 
needed to maintain reserves for the 
fulfillment of policy obligations. 
Applying the formula to 1947 oper- 
ations, the Treasury has announced 
that the companies are entitled to a 


deduction of 100.66°% of their net in- 
vestment earnings on their life insur- 
ance business in determining their 
1948 tax. 


Seek Formula Change 


“Anticipating this, the life insur- 
ance company executives some time 
ago initiated conferences with the 
Treasury Department for the pur- 
pose of discussing the formula. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder has 
stated that, whatever arrangement is 
devised by the Treasury Department 
in cooperation with the companies, 
it will be equitable and not endanger 
their policyholder obligations. 

“The total life insurance tax bill 
paid in 1948 will come to very nearly 
$2 per policyholder, on the average. 
In the past ten years, total taxes in 
excess of $1,400,000,000 have been 
paid by the life companies, of which 
nearly $900,000,000 has gone to 
state and local taxing bodies, ex- 
clusive of real estate taxes.”’ 
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Industrial—from 20 


earn the right to our commissions 
when the policies we sell serve the 
best interests of the person who pays 
the freight. So when an agent goes 
into a sales interview with any 
thought of commissions-or any other 
idea save what service:life insurance 
can render in that home, his think- 
ing 1s exactly in reverse gear. 

Let’s take another angle by way 
of illustration and ask how many 
debit men you know who really like 
straight canvassing, cold turkey, or 


whatever you call the art of calling 
on new homes. And if they don't 
like it, isn’t it because they approach 
each new contact with a desperate 
determination to sell some new busi- 
ness by almost any means, rather 
than in the service concept of ana- 
lyzing the prospect’s present insur- 
ance and needs? By contrast, if you 
are passing a strange home and no- 
tice the house on fire, you have no 
reluctance after analyzing the situ- 
ation a split second to crash in the 
door and shout about danger, or 
shall we reduce the tempo and have 
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you call on an utter stranger to pass 
on a message from some friend. In 
either case there is no hesitation to 
render the service because you have 
no sale to make ; you expect nothing 
in return, 


Pressure Can Demoralize 


This pressure to make sales con- 
cept can demoralize the best sales- 
man. He approaches a prospect in 
that frame of mind. Regardless of 
his best efforts at concealment, Mr, 
Prospect catches on and the battle 
is fierce; result, nothing construc- 
tive. After ten such interviews Mr. 
Salesman is as worn out as a bar of 
soap after a hard day in the hand 
laundry. But make one slight change 
and let Mr. Salesman be thinking, 
if you please, solely of whether this 
prospect has a need life insurance 
can fill, and at the end of ten inter- 
views he may be physically tired but 
mentally glowing with self-satisfac- 
tion, because to quote Vash Young, 
“he is a go-giver instead of a go- 
getter,’ and what’s more the chances 
are he has sold twice as much busi- 
ness in the ten interviews. 


The Proof 


Shall we prove it? Think back 
when you last had no business sold 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
Then Thursday you tried desper- 
ately hard and sold a couple of high 
pressure deals. Then think of an- 
other week when you lucked into 
some good business Monday, and 
everything else you touched that 
week turned into applications. Why ; 
you had business already 
closed, you were under no pressure, 
you really looked for a way life in- 
surance could serve your prospect, 
the prospect caught on, bought, and 
thanked you. Many agents try to 
close some business every week-end 
just to start the week off with the 
psychological advantage of 
thing to go on. 


some 


somiec- 


This service attitude really pays 
off for any agent. You can com- 
pletely forget about commission's and 
how much business you sell, which 
you cannot control, and concentrate 
on how well you serve your clients 
and on how much you work, whic/ 
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If I have 


indelibly added only this one item to 


things you can control. 
your fund of knowledge, I have 
served you well. 


Use Your Eliminator 


Two men in the dining-car were 
ordering breakfast. The second man 
said, “Bring me the same but elimi- 
| nate the eggs.”” Aften an interval, 
the waiter returned saying, “Ex- 


cuse me sir, but won't you have 
your eggs some other way’ The 
cook just broke his eliminator.’’ We 


have been talking about acquiring 
knowledge, and it is almost equally 
important that you have your elimi- 
nator in ye od working order. Here 
is the acid test. Any idea from any 
source that you cannot or will not 
put to work is for you worse than 
useless because it takes up space in 
your thinking that might otherwise 
be occupied by some new idea you 
would put to work. 

Probably the hardest job imagi- 
nable would be to come up with a 
brand new idea that had never in the 
world’s history been used before. 
But you will be constantly exposed 
to a stream of good ideas that are 
new to you. You can no more escape 
exposure to new ideas than escape 
having relations. The real question, 
as in measles, is are they catching ? 

At every meeting of your local 
Life Underwriters and 
at any Sales Congress, talented 
speakers will tell you how they op- 
erate successfully. Between the 
covers of every issue of the good 
trade magazines you read are dozens 
of ideas that are proven to be good 
because they are producing business 
lor the authors. The newest agent in 
your office out of his inexperience 
can come up with a new slant on 
some old sales idea that will revolu- 
ionize its power. But the fact that 
ideas from any or all of these sources 
are good ideas for someone is no 
proof that they are good ideas for 
you. : 


Association, 


Write It Down 


\Vhen you hear or read an idea 
that stirs your imagination, write it 
down, memorize it. Then at the first 


available opportunity, and make it 
fast, trot that new idea out in front 
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THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks $ 459,472.57 


Bonds . 11,714,743.00 
U. S. Government $10, 210,800.00 
Other Countries. 122,230.00 
State, County and 
Municipal seine 
Public Utility and 
Industrial 


Stocks 
Real Estate Senet 
Home Office Property 


Balance on Real Estate Sales 


Contracts .. 
8 Farm Properties 
16 City Properties 


First Mortgage Loans 
238 99 
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| 286,733.00 
94,980.00 

|,215,984.04 
800,000.00 


siden 62,956.15 
23,811.67 
39,144.48 


6,586,33 1.63 


Farm 
Properties ..... 908 856.39 
540 City 
y PHA City jumae 4,718,041 .59 
247 FHA Cit 
at po hows 723,671.40 
| City 
pe vee 235,762.25 


Loans Secured by Legal 





Reserve on Policies ....... | ,089,540.83 
Interest Due and Accrued _.. 81,982.73 
Net Premiums in Process 

of Collection ........ 361,616.06 
Radio Station K.F.B.I. . Charged Off 

Total Admitted Assets .. $22,372,627.0! 


Insurance in Force December 31, 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
During 1947 


$729,862.55 


LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve on Policies. ... $18,546,964.83 
Reserve to provide for Fluctu- 
ation of Mortality and of 
Market Value of Assets ... 176,662.09 
Credits to Policyowners left 
with Company on a 
Se 993,105.19 
Reserve for Taxes .......... 70,000.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
Death Claims Reported but 
Proof not Completed on or 
before December 31, 1947. 55,196.57 
Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Advance . 664,660.77 
Special Funds payable to Pol- 
icyowners in 1948 ........ 12,161.64 
All Other Liabilities ........ 78,875.92 
| ,775,000.00 


“ee and Surplus . 


or additional protection of Policyowners) 





Total Liabilities $22,372.627.0! 


1947 . . . $98,949,006.00 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Since Organization 


$21 ,420,600.10 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 


R. L. Buans, President 


F. B. Jacossmacen, Vice-Pres.-Secy. 


J. H. Stewaart, Jr., Vice-Pres.-Treas. 


of a prospect and give it a good work- 
out. If it helps sell or conserve busi- 
ness, you have acquired a valuable 
new tool. But if after sufficient and 
efficient trial, you can’t make it 
click for you, use the eliminator, 
just as you habitually discard worth- 
less prospects, worn out clothes, or 
obsolete machinery. We _ repeat, 
“Knowledge JN ACTION Is 
Power,” and unless what you know 
parades in working clothes, you 
might as well live on in ignorance. 


Infrequently the debit agent may 


make final use of that eliminator to 
remove himself from the life insur- 


ance business 
a variety 


It could happen for 


of reasons. A few—but 


very few—errors are made in select- 
ing for our business men who after 
a reasonable period of service and 
adequate exposure to good training 
are still unhappy in their jobs. When 
that happens, a change is best for 
all concerned, for certainly every 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


man is entitled to find happiness in 
his chosen profession and unless he 
finds happiness in his business, he 
will take but little profit from his 
business. Nor should such a decision 
when necessary be taken with any 
degree of regret. 

Just recently a famous sports com- 
mentator, Bill Stern, introduced 
former heavyweight champion, Jack 
Dempsey, to a radio audience and 
related that in his days as a pre- 
liminary fighter the champ had met 
in the prize ring and defeated Babe 
Ruth, the Sultan of Swat, and 
Arthur Murray, who is now prob- 
ably the greatest teacher of ballroom 
dancing in America. Think of what 
the world might have missed if Babe 
Ruth and Arthur Murray had dog- 
gedly persisted in being misfit prize- 
fighters, instead of each a champion 
in his own right. So if you are a 
misfit, eliminate yourself, and get in- 
to some other business where you 
can be a champion. 


Can You Measure Up? 


Facing squarely the possibility 
that you may be a misfit will even 
help you to succeed, for such 
thoughts will induce action. Don't 
admit failure to yourself until you 
are sure you have given your best 
efforts in sufficient volume. Remem- 





ber, it is the agent who is being tried 
by the life insurance business, and 
not the reverse. Life Insurance is 
a proven institution. The question is 
whether you can measure up to the 
high standards required for suc- 
cess, and only plenty of trying will 
decide the point. 


Enjoy New People 


Every living soul likes and is liked 
by some people. Your best business 
will be done with people whom you 
would like, whether or not they were 
prospects. So there is both pleasure 
and profit in the art of finding some- 
thing to like about every person you 
meet. There are natural extroverts, 
but more important you can defi- 
nitely cultivate and build a disposi- 
tion to find something good in every 
person. A Georgia mountaineer 
pastor once told a dear old lady, that 
she could probably find something 
good to say about the Devil him- 


self. And her reply is a classic: 
“Well, he do be an industrious 
critter.” 


If you can cultivate the habit of 
putting yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes and seeing things from his 
viewpoint, you have made a lot of 
solid progress toward success on 
your debit. Dale Carnegie has made 
a lot of friends and a lot of dollars 
selling that same idea in his book, 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
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People.”” Only twenty-five cents, the 
fourth part of a dollar, will get you 
a pocket edition. If you have not 
studied this book, get a copy. There 
is not one word in it directly about 
selling life insurance, and yet every 
page is crammed with the philosophy 
of living practiced by the best life 
underwriters in the world. 


You should know that worth- 
while achievements do not just hap- 
pen by chance. They happen a cer- 
tain way because they were planned 
that way. Many agents substitute 
wishful thinking for planning. A 
plan must include, first, what you 
expect to accomplish, and second, in- 
clude the time element. 


Have a Set of Plans 


So make yourself a set of plans, 
definite goals to shoot at. Allow 
yourself a definite time limit in which 
to reach your goal. Then, break 
down your yearly goal into monthly, 
weekly, and daily quotas. Don’t be 
afraid to make big plans. If there 
is one thing successful men have in 
common, it is dissatisfaction with 
small accomplishments, a disposition 
to shoot at the moon. If you shoot 
at the moon, you may hit the moun- 
tain-top; while if you aim at the 
mountain-top, you will probably hit 
the tree-tops. An agent without a 
plan of action including a time-table 
has nothing to measure, whether he 
is going backward, standing still, or 
full speed ahead. 


Throughout this story we have 
tried to sell knowledge at work as 
a necessary tool in our business; 
not only the primary knowledge that 
you will get from your basic train- 
ing, but the broad and unchanging 
principles you must know on which 
our business is founded. Quite ob- 
viously we can only scratch the sur- 
face in a short article, and some may 
quarrel with the principles discussed 
as being of minor importance com- 
pared to others. If you so believe, 
that is all to the good, for it dem- 
onstrates thinking, and thinking 1s 
the parent of action which is the life- 
blood, the bone, marrow, and sinew 
of our business. Whatever you think 
or however you feel, do something 
about it—do it now. That way lies 
abundant success in your chosen 
profession. 
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Contingent Beneficiary Held Not 

Entitled to Proceeds of Policy Where 

Direct Beneficiary Dies After Insured 
But Before Settlement 


HE Northwestern Mutual Lite 

Insurance Company filed = an 
interpleader suit and tendered into 
court the sum of $10,060.00, and the 
United States District Court 
awarded that sum to the children 
of George A. Hill, Jr., the insured. 
Hill died and thirty-nine days there- 
after his widow (second wife and 
not the mother of the children), who 
was named direct beneficiary in the 
insurance policy, also died. The Hill 
children were named in the policy 
as contingent beneficiaries. 

The policy provided that the 1n- 
sured might designate one or more 
direct beneficiaries and might desig- 
nate one or more contingent bene- 
fciaries, and that he might change 
or revoke any such designation. The 
provision which seems to have mis- 
led the trial court read as follows: 
“Upon the death of the last surviv- 
ing Direct Beneficiary the Con- 
tingent Beneficiary or Beneficiaries, 
if any, shall succeed to the Interest 
of such Direct Beneficiary, including 
any unpaid benefits due or to become 
due.” The trial court was of the 
opinion that the policy provision 
quoted above, interpreted in the 
light of the whole policy, meant that 
the insurance benefits should go to 
the children if they had not been 
actually delivered to the widow be- 
fore her death. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit re- 
versed the trial court, holding that 
the clause referred to does not op- 
erate to give the contingent bene- 
ficiaries any interest in the proceeds 
ol the policy where the direct bene- 
ficiary survives the insured but died 
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before the benefits were paid over 
to her and before she made her elec- 
tion whether to take the benefits in 
a lump sum or according to some 
other option in the policy. In order 
for the trial court’s judgment to be 
correct, there would have had to be 
in the policy a specific provision 
directing the payment of the unpaid 
installments to the contingent bene- 
ficiaries upon the death of the direct 
beneficiary. Victor H. Rossetti vs. 
Peter B. Hill, 161 F. (2d) 549, 172 
A.L.R. 638. 


U. S. Supreme Court Rules New York 
Abandoned Property Law 
Constitutional 


Nine insurance companies incor- 


‘porated in states other than New 


York brought suit in the Supreme 
Court of New York asking for a 
declaratory judgment declaring 1n- 
valid the abandoned property law of 
New York relating to unclaimed life 
insurance funds, enacted in 1943. In 
1944 the law was amended so as to 
cover insurance companies incorpo- 








/ 
Uy, 


rated out of the state (Chapter 602, 
Laws of 1940, and Chapters 497 and 
498 of the Laws of 1944 made the 
statute applicable to foreign insur- 
ance companies). These laws for- 
feited to the state, funds held or 
owing by life insurance companies 
in the following three classes of pollt- 
cies issued on the lives of residents 
of New York: (1) matured endow- 
ment policies which have been un- 
claimed for seven years; (2) policies 
payable on death where the insured, 
if living, would have attained the 
limiting age under the mortality 
table on which the reserves are based 
(an age varying from 96 to 100), 
as to which no transaction has oc- 
curred for seven years; and (3) 
policies payable on death in which 
the insured has died and no claim 
by the person entitled thereto has 
been made for seven years. 

The complaining insurance com- 
panies maintained that the statute 
impaired the obligation of contract 
within the meaning of Article I, 
§ 10, of the Federal Constitution 
and deprived them of their property 
without due process of law under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Their 
argument under the Contract Clause 
was that the statute transformed into 
a liquidated obligation .an obliga- 
tion which was previously only con- 
ditional. Their argument under the 
Due Process Clause was that New 
York has no power to sequester 
funds of these life insurance com- 
panies to meet the companies’ obli- 
gations on insurance policies issued 
on New York residents for delivery 
in New York. 

After holding that the provisions 
for notice to beneficiaries and for 
administrative and judicial hearing 
of their claims and payment of same 
constituted due process of law, the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continuved 


Supreme Court of the United States 
further disagreed with the appel- 
lants’ argument that New York lacks 
constitutional power to take over 
unclaimed moneys due to its resi- 
dents on policies, issued for delivery 
in the state, by life insurance cor- 
porations chartered outside the state. 
The question is whether or not the 
State of New York has sufficient 
contacts with the transactions here 
in question to justify the exertion 
of the power to seize abandoned 
moneys due its residents. The com- 
panies also claimed that as a prac- 
tical matter the escheat should be 
restricted to the state of incorpora- 





tion as that would avoid conflicts of 
jurisdiction between states as to the 
location of abandoned property and 
simplify the corporations’ reports by 
limiting them to one state with one 
law. 

The court said: ““There have been, 
over the years, a close supervision 
and regulation by states of the busi- 
ness of insuring the lives of their 
citizens. There has been complete 
recognition of this relationship. See 
Prudential Insurance Co. vs. Ben- 
jamin, 328 U. S. 408. New York 
has practiced such regulation. For- 
eign corporations must obtain state 
authority to do business, segregate 
securities, submit to examination 
and state process. The business ac- 





tivities connected with the purcliase 
of insurance by New York residcuts 
normally take place in New Yark, 
It is the beneficiary of the policy 
not the insurer who has abandoned 
the moneys. Undoubtedly the rcla- 
tionship is very close. Certainly the 
relationship between New York and 
foreign insurance companies as to 
policies here under discussion, is as 
close as that between the company 
and its state of incorporation.” 

There are interesting dissenting 
opinions by Justices Jackson and 
Frankturter. Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, et al., vs. 
Moore, Comptroller of the State of 
New York, 13 CCH Life Cases, Par. 
505,050. 
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SOUTHERN INVESTMENTS 


Life Insurance Helps 


IFE insurance policyholder re- 

serve funds have flowed into the 
south for investment purposes for a 
period of years at twice the rate of 
increase shown for the rest of the 
country, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, said in speaking before a state 
conference of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the 
Ansley Hotel in Atlanta. 

“In the eight states which make up 
the South Atlantic group, life insur- 
ance funds invested and at work for 
the area as a whole as well as for 
the policyholders increased more 
than 150% during the decade ending 
with the first of last year,” Mr. 
Johnson said. The South Atlantic 
states are Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 

“In the same period,” Mr. John- 
son continued, “the life insurance in- 
vestments in the rest of the country 
increased only 80%. 

“The South Atlantic life insurance 
investments, increasing by nearly 
three billion dollars in this decade, 
have made an important contribution 
to the great economic strides made 
by the south in the ten years. As 
the industrial areas of the south have 
expanded, they have opened new op- 
portunities for investment of capital 
funds. As more capital funds have 
been made available, the progress 
has been still further stepped up. 

“All areas of the economic struc- 
ture have benefited by the life insur- 
ance imvestments. The funds in- 
vested in public utilities of the South 
Atlantic area more than tripled, 
those in the industrial field increased 
ten-fold. Even mortgage financing 
gained 75% in the South Atlantic 
States while it increased only 25% 
in the rest of the country during this 
ten-year period. The life companies 
had nearly five billion dollars in- 
vested in mortgages and securities 
of all types in these eight southern 
states during the same period.” 

There has been a material increase 
in aggregate life insurance funds in- 
vested throughout the country, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out, measured gen- 
erally by the greater use of life in- 
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surance by American families in 
planning their economic future. Even 
the increase in ownership of life in- 
surance, he said, has been greater in 
the south than in the rest of the 
country. 

“During the same ten years, life 
insurance owned in the South At- 
lantic states doubled, while for the 
rest of the country the rate of in- 
crease was about one-third less,” he 
continued. “This rise in family se- 
curity established through life insur- 
ance is a potent demonstration of 
the greater strength and stability of 
the families of the south today. 

“As the southern families have in- 
creased their life insurance protec- 
tion, they have built up the policy 
reserve funds which are held for 
future needs under the established 
procedure of legal reserve life insur- 
ance, 

‘These reserve funds, increasing 
by more than a billion and a half 
dollars for South Atlantic state resi- 
dents, have served a triple service. 
They have given the families of this 
area about twice the financial re- 
serves for emergency needs which 
they had at the start of the decade. 

“In addition, they have been at 
work, as life insurance investments, 
earning interest for the policy- 
holders, to reduce their insurance 
cost below what it would otherwise 
have been. And, while serving the 
policyholders in these ways, the in- 
vested life insurance assets have ex- 
tended a vital financing aid to the 
area, going into all segntents of the 
economic structure.” 

The public should know facts such 
as these, giving the story of what 
happens to their life insurance pre- 
mium dollars, Mr. Johnson said. 

“Every policyholder should learn 
what the reserves in his policy are 
for and what they are doing, both 
for himself and for the community 
as a whole,” he added. “It is largely 
up to the local representatives of 
the life insurance companies to give 
the public these facts and figures. 
The companies are exerting their 
every effort to render a maximum 
performance in public interest, but 
they do not have the close personal 
contacts with the public that the field 
men and women do. Thus, the job 
of telling about the performance is 
up to the agents in their individual 
communities.” 
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One of America’s biggest 
businesses is the buying of 
homes. As an aid to safeguard- 
ing the tremendous liability 
created by nationwide home- 
purchasing, Life of Virginia offers 
to home-purchasers the ‘‘Mort- 
gage Cancelor’”’ policy. 


All that its name implies, this 
plan is specially designed to 
enable the home- buyer, at 
moderate cost, to guarantee 
that his house shall be a home. 
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ASSETS ” 
10 

ee I eee bbe ce sees $ 1,956,481.81 3.42 
United States Government Securities ............... 17,888,493.46 31.31 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates .......... 665,000.00 1.17 
Pr Cr CE Cec ebeeeeseeeceseeeee 13,928,230.73 24.38 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate .............. 10,079,602.51 17.64 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds ............... 159,165.56 28 
i ie a ed in og a cok ne £6 be 6 1,104,633.09 1.93 
I, ONC i ie hd king be gees 668 wee < 7,190,357.78 12.58 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds ............... 561,878.98 .98 
ek a ks oe ' 389,550.00 .68 
SEIS IT FFP OPE CTT OTT CET Ee $45,847.26 1.48 
Home Office and Branch Office Properties .......... 774,092.33 1.35 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .................. 65,364.25 ll 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection and 

rr i .  a  cc eee bebeeoceer 1,536,.473.01 2.69 
ee eg Es Abie Vateth-e cbs 6 Wee 60 b-du% . 30,382,832.63 

100.00 
PG is cilia died were tire the cen ebheneetenenees . $87,528,003.40 
* Loens fully or partially insured or guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 
RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts ................. $34,484,868.65 
ne I se a ule a ne wn Wind Oh ew abe bene ese None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete 

Ts Ais Ait A Ce ieee i ee eg a gecko tee 2,.394,172.58 
Expenses and Taxes Puyable in 1948 ...............20cceees 1,736,990.29 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds .................seeee::. 1,041,749.91 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation .................eeee006:. 500,000.00 
2 oe a en ee Ck ee boob a 6 bo '8 de oe eces 947,476.59 
National Life Fund (Including Reserve Funds) ............... 30,382,832.63 
a ae oe ence ew eh eeeee 6a $71,488,090.65 

EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS 

EE oobi de he Oe 66% oe bee odes bb ewe $5,000,000.00 
fe te eee wek be nk ieee ew 8,539,912.75 
Reserve for Contingencies .................:. 2,500,000.00 16,039,912.75 
“pasate Caw o Ue aS Ea EPO HEW HONS ERC WSS OKs 0 0 $87,528,003.40 


Life Insurance in Force $461,370,092.00 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 
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Aetna Life: Donald P. Walton with the 


company since 1943, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Birmingham, Ala. succeed- 
ing Tyler Bates, who is returning to 
Texas and resuming personal production 


there. 
- 2 = 


American Hospital & Life: /rancis C. 
Sullivan has been named Manager of the 
company’s San Antonio Agency and at 
the same time James E. Martin was pro- 
moted to Manager of the Lubbock, Texas 
branch office. 


~*~ * * 
American Life Convention: Pioneer 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Fargo, 


North Dakota and the Northwestern Life 
Insurance Company, Seattle, Washington 
have been admitted to membership, bring- 
ing the total number of companies so 
afhliated to 219 at the present time. 


x * * 


American National: Coun IV. Moose 
and Alfred J. Hiller have been appointed 
General Agents in Nebraska and have 
opened Agencies in Omaha and Norfolk, 
respectively. At the same time. Lt. Col. 
Andrew J. Bettwy was appointed a Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Marshall, 
Texas. 


x * * 
American United: Eight insurance 
majors in Butler University have been 


awarded scholarships from a Scholarship 
Fund established by the American United 
of Indianapolis. 

72. a2 @ 


Bankers Life & Casualty: The following 
have been promoted to Agency Managers: 
John Mansour in St. Louis, Missouri; 

. M. Gross in Houston, Texas; Jeff F. 
Isbell in Fort Worth, Texas and Joseph 
Klinger in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): Frank Klondtke, 
with the company since 1940, has been 
named Manager in Nashville, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding E. H. Blair, who is devoting his 
time to personal production. 


=x* * * 
Berkshire Life: New paid business for 


the first quarter of 1948 showed a 20.5% 
increase over the same period in 1947. 


x * * 


Canada Life: 4. G. MacKenzie (1926), 


most recently Assistant Superintendent. 
has been promoted to Superintendent of 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Agencies; at the same time /. QV. Strong 
(1928) was named Assistant Comptroller 
of Agencies and John Bain (1930) was 
promoted to Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 

7 PF f 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: Totaled 
over $100,000,000 in March, 1948 com- 
pared with $100,577,000 for the same 
month in 1947. Corresponding sales for 
Newfoundland were $653,000 and $664,- 
000. 

=x * *® 


Commonwealth Life: Paul D. Castor 
and Ance C. Tallent have been appointed 
Assistant Directors of Agencies; the for- 
mer was assigned to Region II (Indiana, 
Ohio and West Virginia) and the latter 
to Region I (Alabama and Tennessee). 
R. E. Griffith, Pikeville, Ky. Manager, 
was transferred in a similar capacity to 
Charleston, W. Va. Oscar Johnson, 
Charleston Manager, as a result moved 
to Knoxville, Tenn., while John W. Wick- 


ersham, Assistant Manager at Muncie, 
Indiana, was promoted to Manager at 
Memphis. 


Thomas J. Mockbee has been named 
Manager of the newly opened Agency in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


2-2 


Confederation Life: John IW. 
C.L.U., in the business 20 years and most 
recently with the Boston Mutual Life, 
has been appointed Divisional Manager at 
Detroit, Michigan. 


ye ww -2 


Paige, 


Connecticut General: Samuel B. Reed, 


who joined the company én 1930, has 
been named Chief Examiner of the 
Claim Department. 


oe a 


Continenta! Assurance: New Ordinary 
business for the first 2 months of 1948 
shows a gain of 20% ov fer the same period 
in 1947. 

*x* * n 


Equitable Life (lowa): March, 1948 was 
the second largest month in the history 
of the company, when the total paid 
volume was $12,283,536, representing a 
12.91% gain over the same month in 1947. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: New issued business for 
the first quarter of 1948 exceeded $44,- 
000,000, representing a 40% gain over a 
comparable period in 1947. 











Great-West Life: Verne K. Pitfield, iu 
the business more than 12 years, has been 
appointed Manager of the newly opened 
branch office in Newark, N. J. This office 
is located at 1629 Raymond Commerce 
Building. At the same time James W. 
Harris, C*L.U., with the company since 
1937, has been named Manager of a newly 
opened Seattle Branch Office. 


x * * 


lowa Life: John Weaver, who for the 
past 18 years, has been with the Country 
Life Insurance Company of eee ss has 
been named Manager of the Sales Depart- 


ment succeeding Larry W illiams, inns 
x * * 


Jefferson Standard: New paid business 
for the first quarter of 1948 totaled $31,- 
572,895, representing a new company rec- 
ord for a three month period. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: 4sa P. Lom- 

bard, with the company since 1928, has 

been appointed Manager of the Claim 

Department succeeding F. Russell Bart- 

lett, retiring after 48 years of service. 
e:? 2 


Kansas City Life: Laban G. Lively has 
been appointed General Agent in Florida 
with headquarters in Tampa. Mr. Lively, 
a lawyer, joined the company in 1946. 


k ok 
Kentucky Home Mutual: James A. 


Preston, in the business since 1919 and 
most recently with the Columbus Mutual, 
has been elected Vice President and Di- 
rector of Agencies. 


x * * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Joseph CC. 
Behan, Vice President—and director of 


the company, retired on April 1 last after 
52 years’ service with the company. Mr. 
Behan is well known throughout the 
business as a humorist. 

WwW illiam B. Ferguson, with the com- 
pany since 1938 and most recently in the 
pension trust division, has been promoted 
to an Agency Assistant. 


Re 
Metropolitan Life: Harry Sharff, of the 


company’s Covington, Ky., district, was 
the leader of Metropolitan’s 17,000 agents 
in Honor Club standing. His production 
record included $790,265 of Ordinary, In- 
dustrial premium increase amounting to 
$85.60, and a total of $605 in Accident 


and Health first-year premium received. 


(Continued on the next page) 














Field Appointments—Continued 


The following managerial appointments 
have been made: Joseph J. Caras, Man- 
ager at Waltham, Mass. succeeding 
Thomas F. Neelon, retired; Azrk 5S. 
Heckmann, to Huntington, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding Herman W. Allison, who was 
transferred in a similar capacity to the 
Lima, Ohio district office. 


x * *® 


Montreal Life: /. A. Sinnott has been 
appointed Superintendent of Agencies. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Top agency honors 
in the company were won by Grard 
Rapids, Michigan agency under General 
Agent Raleigh R. Stotz and San Fran- 
cisco Agency under T. G. Murrell. This 
is the second time for Raleigh Stotz to 
win the honor, based on several quality 
factors, as a similar award was made in 
1937. In the case of Mr. Murrell, the 
award is known as “New Organization 
Award” and is presented on the basis of 
number and quality of new agents and the 
records of men appointed in the two pre- 
vious pees. 

Upton, Jr., C.L.U., in the business 
dace “toad. “ade f nto appointed General 
Agent for the company in the newly 
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established headquarters at 215 Caron- 
delet Building, New Orleans 12, La. 


Joseph C. Hoesch, with the company 
since 1911, has been named Manager of 
the Chicago Premium and Collection 
Service Othce of the company, succeeding 
Alanson S. Ingersoll, C.L.U., retiring. 


x** 
Mutual Life: “Mr. 


otherwise known as Julian S. Myrick, 
Znd Vice President, observed his 50th 
anniverary with the company on March 
15th last and several appropriate gather- 
ings were held during the week of March 
22 in observance of the occasion. 

x * * 


Life Insurance,” 


National Equity Life: Naaman J. Wvod- 
land, in the business since 1944 with the 
Great Southern Life, has been appointed 
Regional Manager for the company in 
the Southern half of Louisiana, with 
offices in Baton Rouge. 

Arthur C. Decker, Jr., who entered the 
business in 1944 and joined the company 
this year, has been appointed Regional 
Manager for the Northern half of Louisi- 
ana with offices in Shreveport. 


x * * 
New England Mutual: Leighton G. 


Harris, who has been with the company 
6 years, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Advertising. 

x *«* *® 


New York Life: Earl K. Griffin, 
the company since 1940, has been pro- 
moted to Manager of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Branch Office in Springfield. 

Dr. Ivan C. Lawler and Dr. Edson E. 
Getman, formerly Associate Medical Di- 
rectors, have been named Medical Direc- 
tors. At the same time Dr. Thomas B. 
Hoxie and Dr. John J. Hutchinson were 
promoted to Assistant Medical Directors 
and Dr. John Malgitert was made a mem- 
ber of the company’s medical staff. 


x*«rk 
North American Life: 4rthur S. John- 


son, in the business since 1932 and most 


with 


recently with the Continental Casualty 
Company, has been appointed Agency 
Supervisor. 

x * *® 


Northwestern Mutual: Dr. Gamber F. 
Tegtmeyer, Assistant Medical Director 
for the past 12 years, has been appointed 
to the newly. created office of Associate 
Medical Director. 

a a 


Occidental Life (Calf.): 7. P. Lindsley, 
C.L.U. has been appointed General Agent 
in Wichita, Kansas. 
x * * 

Old Line Life: Frederick C. Scott, in 
the business 10 years with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed Field Superintendent operating 
out of the home office. 


Se - 2 @& 


Pacific Mutual: Robert R. Root, C.L.U.., 
with the company 15 years and in the 
sales end since 1940, has been appointed 
General Agent in Spokane, Wash. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1948 showed a 24% gain over the same 
period in 1947, 





Pan-American Life: Joseph W. Huyhes, 
formerly with the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton, N. Y., has been named 
Controller of the company, a newly cre- 
ated position. At the same time, Edward 
J. Thomas, Jr., with the company since 


1927, was named Assistant Controller, 
x * *® 
Prudential: William Ingram, formerly 


Regional Manager in the Eastern head- 
quarters in Newark, has been named Re- 
gional Manager in San Francisco, where 
he will supervise the held organization 
of district agencies in parts of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah and Colorado. 
G. Carl White will be Regional Ma iager 
tor the balance of the Western area. 

I’. Ralph Coard and Robert W. De? au, 
Jr. have been transferred as Managers 
from Miami to Baltimore #1 and from 
Chicago #2 to Miami. 

Donald D. Doring, who tor the past 
year and a half has been organizing the 
Sales set-up for the company in the Group 
Insurance field in Texas, is scheduled to 


leave for the West Coast in the near 
future where he will be in charge of 
Home Office Group sales in the new 
Western Home Office building in Los 
Angeles. 

George J. Kelber, who joined the com- 


pany in 1928, has been appointed Assist ant 
General Manager of the company’s Mort- 
gage Loan and Real Estate Investment 
Department. 

George N. Anstey, formerly Assistant 
Manager of the company’s Agency in 
Philadelphia, has been promoted to Man- 
ager in Charleston, W. Va., succeeding 
Alfred Hansen, resigned. 

Roland E. Bunting (1939) has_ been 
named Manager of the District Office #4 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding William R. Be- 
dillion, retiring after 32 years of service. 


x * * 


Republic National Life: Lyman King, 


C.L.U., formerly General Agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual in Dallas, has been 
named Associate education 


Director of 
for the company. 7 


x* *«* * 
State Life (Ind.): Dr. F. T. Hallam has 


been named Medical Director succeeding 
Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch, retired from 
that position but continuing as a Vice 
President and a member of the Board of 
Directors. At the same time Henry I. 


Buhr (1920) was named Auditor of the 
Agency Department; Aenneth J. Davis 
(1925) and Wultam J. Kramer. Jr. were 
named Assistant Auditors. 

*x* * * 


Thomas & Tiffany: Carl A. Tiffany, for- 
merly Actuary of the Illinois Insurance 
Department, and B. Russell Thomas, for- 
merly Actuary of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of North Carolina and Associate 
Actuary in the Pension Department of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., have formed 
a partnership to engage in consulting ac- 
tuarial practice with offices at 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


x * * 
Union Central Life: Herman C. Emde, 
with the company since 1940, has been 


named Manager of the Dayton, Ohio 
Agency succeeding Ril T. Baker, retiring. 
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T HAS been stated that loyalty 

has no price, that there is no sub- 

stitute for morale, and that real 
leadership is more important to suc- 
cessful operation than extensive or- 
ganization or perfect equipment. | 
think we can say that these state- 
ments are true as each is a cause of 
or results in a proper attitude. The 
main difference between men and 
machines is that the productivity of 
aman is determined largely by the 
way he feels about his job and the 
attitude he has about his company. 

I:ven today some executives refer 
to the employment of office “hands” 
or production “hands” and might 
even think that because the work 
is manual that the hands only are 
being hired. We know however that 
the whole individual is being em- 
ployed; and that the individual 
brings to work with him each day 
many things which may be an in- 
ducement to do an exceptional job, 
or on the other hand, may cause 
him to gripe and grumble and be 
anything but an efficient, industrious 
and happy individual. 


Signposts 


Recall for yourself those days 
when you have been down mentally 
—a little disagreement with the wife 
or husband—no luck in the bridge 
game the night before—a rebuke 
from the boss for a slight error but 
no commendation for the good work 
done—up all night with the baby— 
hnancial worries—worry about job 
security. Any of these and hun- 
dreds of other problems are being 
carried to the offices of your com- 
pany and mine each day, and these 
things are of vital importance in 
determining an employee’s real value 
to his company. These attitudes, 
considered together for the entire 
office force, determine its morale. 





EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


by CLAUDE V. McBROOM 
Director, of Personnel, Methods, and 
Clerical Operations, 
Meredith Publishing Company 


Sut, attitude is an intangible thing 
—it cannot be measured in pounds, 
inches, degrees, decibels, or by the 
dozen. In the office where it is 
changing from good to bad, it can 
be noticed, not measured, in increas- 
ing absenteeism and tardiness; in 
poorer quality and lower quantity of 
production ; in greater accident fre- 
quency ; in bickering, sullen silence, 
etc. However, as office managers, 
we have not only a way of measur- 
ing morale but once we know what 
is wrong and the degree to which 
that factor is present, we can take 
steps to eliminate the difficulty, build 
toward the right attitude, and thus 
induce a more efficient operating 
unit. This method is the anonymous 
attitude survey which employs a 
questionnaire adapted to the needs 
of the investigation. It may be con- 
ducted wholly by the company or 
by a consulting firm, skilled in atti- 
tude survey procedure. If properly 
conducted and administered either 
method will produce the desired an- 
swers. 


Attitude Survey 


To obtain the opinions and atti- 
tudes of the members of the organi- 
zation concerning Meredith’s as a 
place to work, a questionnaire was 
given to each man and woman in- 
cluding those in the advertising sales 
branch offices. 

In a letter, Fred Bohen, Presi- 
dent, requested each of them to fill 
out the questionnaire and return it, 
unsigned, not to the company, but 
to Dr. William R. Spriegel of North- 
western University in Evanston. A 






stamped addressed envelope was 
provided for this purpose. This was 
done to assure the respondent of 
his anonymity. Knowing that no 
other member of the organization 
would see the answers, each had a 
full opportunity to report his frank 
and honest answers—favorabie or 
unfavorable. 

Under the supervision of Doctor 
Spriegel the questionnaires were 
edited by Northwestern graduate 
students and tabulated by the Statis- 
tical Tabulation Company of Chi- 
cago. In the process of editing all 
names were deleted. A copy of the 
results was sent to Meredith’s. At 
no time, however, did one Meredith 
member see another’s questionnaire, 
and when the analysis was com- 
pleted the questionnaires were de- 
stroyed by Dr. Spriegel. 


Statistical Results 


I might mention just a few of 
the statistical results: 


1. General clerical workers ranked 
last on the question, “Do you 
think your own future oppor- 
tunities with Meredith’s are 
good, fair, poor, don’t know ?” 
Three-fourths of all respond- 
ents recorded their opportuni- 
ties as good or fair. 

2. Half of the men, but only a 
fourth ‘of the women, rated 
their fellow workers as above 
average. An “above average” 
rating was given fellow-work- 
ers by a larger percentage of 
employees with fifteen years or 
longer service than by em- 
ployees with fewer service 
years. 

3. Those who rated their fellow 
workers as indifferent were, 
for the most part, young girls. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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If your average policyholder 
knew your total commissions on 
the life insurance program he 
just bought, would he think you 
had earned that much money? 


Doctors justify big fees by 
saying: “I charge for what I 
know.” You could use the same 
reason, but would your policy- 
holders swallow it? Fortunately, 
there’s an easier way to prove 
your worth. You can actually 
show your client how much 
honest-to-goodness work is in- 
‘volved in setting up a good life 
insurance program ... give him 
a glimpse of the know-how re- 
quired to take his conglomera- 
tion of policies and shape them 
into a tailor-made financial plan. 


How? Well, one way is show 
him, step-by-step, how you ar- 
rived at each recommendation 
. . « Why you used one con- 
tract to provide clean-up cash, 
another for educational purposes, 
and still others for life income. 
There are countless ways to 
demonstrate how much you 
must know to make his insurance 
do the best possible job. 


It’s really sweet music to hear 
a client’s warm praise once he 
sces and appreciates what you 
have done for him. And there’s 
another angle, too. If people 
don’t have any better notion of 
what we do to earn our money 
than they get in a typical selling 
interview, what’s to keep them 
from thinking that they could 
buy their insurance “over the 
counter’—and save money! 


* That gets my feathers up— 
and I'll have a beak-full to spill 
about it the next time I sound off. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Employee Attitudes—Continued 


4. Older members of the organi- 
zation rated their bosses con- 
siderably lower than the 
younger ones. 

5. Four out of five executives and 
salesmen felt that the best qual- 
ified people were selected for 
promotions most of the time, 
but only half of the general 
clerical group did. 


The report portrayed definitely an 
eagerness on the part of the group 
for more information about job re- 
sponsibilities, company services, the 
general organization, and other de- 
partmental duties and current hap- 
penings ; quite a number of clerical 
workers considered wages as low: 
greater club activity was desired; 
and many hourly paid workers ex- 
pressed a desire for health and acci- 
dent insurance or a sick leave plan. 

We were immediately confronted 
with two problems, the first, “Should 
we publish the results ?”’ and second, 
“What steps should we take as 
corrective measures to improve 
morale?” We decided to print the 
results serially in our house organ 
and most of the pertinent questions 
and answers were published. Cor- 
rective steps were taken and are still 
being made. For your information, 
I will mention a few. 

Security of income, in case of ex- 
tended illness, was very much a 
concern of hourly paid workers, so a 
study was made of sick leave plans 
and health and accident insurance 
programs. The latter was chosen 
and a tailor-made health and acci- 
dent plan was provided entirely at 
the company’s cost. 

The answers to many of the ques- 
tions indicated the respondents were 
uninformed or misinformed concern- 
ing the insurance program and other 
personnel service features. This 
meant that our orientation program 
needed checking and that new pub- 
lished information on the subjects 
was needed. 

A series of meetings was scheduled 
for all members of the organization 
with 30 to 40 in attendance at each 
meeting. Such meetings were held 
during working hours and the first 
forty minutes were devoted to an 
explanation of the following serv- 
ices : insurance (health and accident, 
hospitalization, surgical, group life 
and retirement annuity), unemploy- 


ment compensation, social security. 
medical benefit, athletic and club 
programs, library, vacations, ioli- 
days, plant parties, service awards. 
etc. After a ten minute recess a ¢om- 
plete explanation of the company 
organization chart was made. 

It was indicated that most indi- 
viduals did not have a manual! or 
booklet of explanation regarding 
Meredith's and its services. ‘This 
prompted considerable activity along 


this line and now we have placed . 


in the home of each employee a new 
manual, “This is Meredith’s.”” This. 
of course, is also given to each new 
employee during his indoctrination 
period. 


Changes Made 


Because of the results of the sur- 
vey, many other changes were made 
and new plans, procedures and _ poli- 
cies are constantly being considered. 
Some other changes now made are 
mentioned to show the scope of sur- 
vey only. These pertain to: 


1. Cafeteria service. 

2. Christmas party. 

3. Medical service. 

4. Wage adjustments. 
5. Delegation of duties. 
6. Training program. 


7. As a guide in policy forma- 
tion. 

8. Safety work. 

9. Working conditions. 

10. Equipment installateons and 
maintenance. 


Naturally some of these things 
would have been done had no atti- 
tude survey been made, but it 1s our 
belief that the importance of changes 
was brought out by knowing the at- 
titude of all the people. 


You are probably wondering what 
concrete gains we have made in re- 
turn for the cash expended. We 
cannot say definitely but we do know 
that since the inception of the various 
plans, we have had a reduction in 
turnover, a greater number of appli- 
cants referred to us by Meredith 
members and an increase in sugges- 
tions and voluntary remarks or com- 
mendation. Too, we believe that 
when % of the people answer the 
questionnaire it shows group in 
terest and participation. 


From an address before the American Man 
agement Association. 
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L.O.M.A. EXAMINATIONS 


EVENTY-EIGHT HUNDRED 

.O.M.A. Institute examinations 
will be taken by life insurance em- 
ployees throughout the country dur- 
ing the first week of May, Mr. Frank 
L. Rowland, Executive Secretary of 
the Life Office Management Associ- 
ation, announced last month. This 
year’s enrollment, the highest in the 
Association’s history, is more than 
double the 1947 registration of 3,750 
and is fifty per cent greater than the 
previous high figure, which occurred 
in 1940. 

Mr. Rowland gave major credit 
for this year’s spectacular increase in 
Institute enrollments to the efforts 
of the Association’s Educational 
Council, which guides the activities 
of the Institute. The Council is an 
advisory group of the Board of 
Directors and is under the Chair- 
manship of Lloyd K. Crippen, Vice 
President and Actuary of Acacia 
Mutual. Mr. A. Kenigson, Vice 
President and Actuary of Sun Life 
of America, is Vice Chairman. Other 
members of the Educational Council 
are Harry H. Allen, Second Vice 
President and Secretary, Mutual 
Benefit ; M. Irwin Doxsee, Assistant 
Actuary, Aetna Life; R. J. Has- 
brouck, Manager, Ordinary Policy 
Department, Prudential; George A. 
Parks, Assistant Secretary, Bankers 
Life of Des Moines; George W. 
Skilton, Comptroller, Connecticut 
General ; Charles M. Taylor, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Provident Mutual, 
and members of the Institute Staff. 


Practical Pattern 


Made up as it is of life insurance 
executives who are active in the ed- 
ucational programs of their own 
companies, the Educational Council 
keeps the L.O.M.A. _ Institute 
courses attuned to the needs of mem- 
ber companies. Mr. Rowland stated 
that the highly practical nature of 
the Institute pattern had resulted in 
its being studied by other organiza- 
tions as a basis of their educational 
plans. 

Developing from a study made by 
the Association in 1932, L.O.M.A. 
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Institute examinations were inau- 
gurated in 1933. The original cur- 
ricula have been retained in essence, 
although individual examinations 
have undergone radical changes. The 
Committee which formulated the 
basic program consisted of the late 
H. N. Hamilton, Union Centzal, 
Chairman; H. H. Allen, Mutual 
Benefit; O. D. Newton, London 
Life; and C. M. Taylor, Provident 
Mutual. Messrs. Allen and Taylor 
have participated in Institute activi- 
ties uninterruptedly since its incep- 
tion, 


Educational Committee Created 


As the Institute program became 
generally used, the L.O.M.A. Board 
of Directors recognized that educa- 
tienal activities presented problems 
of a special nature. Therefore, in 
1942, the Educational Council was 
created to guide the development of 
the Institute. Even then, in the 
midst of the war, it was evident that 
companies would face new prob- 
lems of employee adjustment when 
peace was declared. One of the 
Council’s first acts was to inaugurate 
a study of the educational needs of 
member companies, in order that the 
Institute program might be ready 
to meet these changed requirements. 
An early report of the Council to 
the Association’s Board of Directors 
outlined a long-range plan that con- 
sisted of (1) revising the courses 
to make them still more practical 
and more readily applicable as a 
vehicle for teaching company con- 
tracts and procedures, (2) prepara- 
tion of instructional material and 
student study aids, and (3) the 
naming of an Educational Director 
to put the Council's plans into effect. 
In 1945, Mr. J. H. Kohlerman was 
appointed Educational Director and, 
on his return from the Navy in 1946, 
Mr. R. W. Lederer was named 
Associate Educational Director. 
Messrs. Kohlerman and Lederer as 
Staff officers are responsible for the 
administration of Institute activities. 

Since 1946, the Council has re- 
vised the entire undergraduate cur- 


riculum. Instructors’ and students’ 
manuals for the first four examina- 
tions and a new Course I Quiz 
Book have been published. Regular 
three-day Instructors’ Seminars 
have also been introduced. ‘These 
Seminars are held in different sec- 
tions of the country, to help instruc- 
tors of company study classes refine 
their techniques of teaching as well 
as exchange views on classroom 
problems. Instructors’ Seminars al- 
so permit the Institute Staff to keep 
in touch with changing company ed- 
ucational needs and to disseminate 
information on appropriate visual 
aids. An informational booklet en- 
titled “Opportunity Knocks on Your 
Door” prepared by Mr. C. M. Tay- 
lor, Provident Mutual, was issued 
in September, 1947. This brochure 
has become so popular in the life 
insurance field that, to date, over 
25,000 copies have been requested 
by both member and non-member 
companies. 

In detailing the Educational Coun- 
cil’s activities, Mr. Rowland stated 
that it holds meetings about five 
times a year, at which broad methods 
and plans are outlined. Actual op- 
erations are conducted by the Insti- 
tute Staff, assisted by the two com- 
mittees of the Council, the Educa- 
tional and Examination Committees. 


Kept Up-to-Date 


The Educational Committee re- 
views all life insurance text material 
as it is issued. During each summer 
it recommends whatever changes are 
indicated to keep Institute courses 
up-to-date and interesting. Mr. H. 
H. Allen, is chairman of the Ed- 
ucational Committee. Its other 
members are W. S. Bagby, Pacific 
Mutual; M. I. Doxsee, Aetna Life; 
A. E. Du Plessis, Travelers; A. D. 
Harder, Southwestern Life ; George 
Link, Acacia; W. Mahlstedt, 
Teachers ; R. C. Perry, State Farm; 
and M. H. Swope, Provident Mu- 
tual. 

All twenty-five Institute Exam- 
inations are prepared by the Exam- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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L.O.M.A.—Continued 


ination Committee, of which A. 
Kenigson and R. H. Hasbrouck are 
chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively. Members of this committee, 
and especially the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman, work under consid- 
erable pressure between December | 
and March 1. During this period, 
questions for all examinations must 
be reduced to final form. To insure 
fair questions of a consistently high 
standard requires many hours of per- 
sistent effort on the part of the Ex- 
amination Committeemen. In addi- 


tion to Mr. Kenigson and Mr. Has- 
brouck, the Examination Committee 
consists of: R. N. Blomfield, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual;-J. K. Davis, Lib- 
erty Life; M. J. Goldberg, Equitable 
Assurance; A. H. Kretchmer, Con- 
tinental American Life; 5S. J. 
Lukens, Paul Revere Life; K. F. 
McCreery, Aetna Life; R. £ 
Mclver, Washington National; E. 
J. Moorehead, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association ; 
N.C. Nelson, The Maccabees; Carl 
H. Page, Central Life Assurance 
Society ; G. A. Parks, Bankers Life 
Company; F. J. Pinque, Colonial 


- 
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“Him? Oh, he’s a Bankerslifeman checking up on couples who will 
need more insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Strive To Be 
First with Service 


“Johnny on the spot” when life insurance service is needed 
is a constant goal of every Bankers/ifeman, but we must admit 
we don’t know any who are consulting storks for advance 


information. 


It’s easy to understand why Bankers/ifemen are so alert. 
From their first days in their agency offices they have been re- 
ceiving training that will make them conscious of oppor- 
tunities for service. That training has been furthered through 
a series of home office directed schools with intervening field 


training periods. 


This desire to be right on hand to render life insurance 
service is just one of the characteristics that makes the 
typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you like 
to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /2fe ComPpaANy 


DES 


MOINES 


Life Insurance Co.; H. J. Southern. 
Jr., Union Mutual Life; Charles M. 
Taylor, Provident Mutual Life. 

When asked about Institute plans 
for 1948-1949, Mr. Rowland prom- 
ised that several new study aids 
would be ready in the fall. Also, that 
Instructor Seminars would be held 
in Boston and San Francisco. Mr. 
Rowland stated also that the Edu- 
cational Council was studying a 
major revision of the Course III 
curriculum. 


ORDINARY AGENTS HIRED 


RDINARY _ life 

hired 25 per cent fewer new 
agents during the last quarter of 
1947 than in the preceding quarter, 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tions U. S. Recruiting Survey 
shows. 


companies 


This figure was a reversal of ex- 
perience shown in a companion sur- 
vey of 14 Canadian Ordinary com- 
panies in which 19 per cent more 
agents were recruited in the fourth 
quarter, compared with the third 
quarter of 1947. 

The U. S. Survey, based on a 
sample of 36 selected companies op- 
erating in the United States, also 
showed : 

Agents recruited in the fourth 
quarter, 1947, were producing at a 
projected annual rate of $108,600, a 
decrease of 3 per cent compgred with 
annual rate of $112,320 in 1946. 

Terminations continued to mount. 
Just under half the new full-time 
agents can be expected to survive 
a full contract year. 

Male agents without previous life 
insurance selling experience com- 
prised 76 per cent of the last quarter 
new agents. 

Inexperienced agents showed a 3 
per cent improvement in average an- 
nual production compared with 1946, 

A three-year comparison indicates 
that imexperienced agents have 
shown continued improvement. in 
production ; but termination rate has 
also continued to increase. 

The recruiting trend in 1946 
showed a steady decline throughout 
the year. However, new-man con- 
tracts increased in the first quarter 
of 1947 and then began an unsteady 
decline which took its most notice- 
able drop in the last part of 1947. 
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OMEN think of life insurance 
W.. an investment in happiness 
and in a safer, stronger family unit, 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, di- 
rector of the Women’s Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, told 
the Newark, N. J. Association of 
Life Underwriters at the group's 
meeting in March. 

Pointing out that people in the 


life insurance business generally 
need to know more about how 


women are influencing the business 
as beneficiaries, policyholders and as 
employees, Mrs. Eberly declared 
that the great common denominator 
in women’s thinking and actions 
today is a preoccupation with the 
continuity and existence of the fam- 
ily. This is primarily an interest in 
the woman’s own family, she said, 
but by extension is also an interest 
‘in the family next door and in 
families up and down all the streets 
of America.” 

“In the life insurance business we 
are fortunate that our basic interest 
coincides so exactly with this basic 
interest of women,’ Mrs. Eberly 
said. “If we at the Women’s Divi- 
sion publish anything, or say any- 
thing, or do anything which can 
help a woman build a stronger and 
happier family, we get an astonish- 
ing and immediate response. 

“To say that we in life insurance 
are interested in the family and that 
women are also interested in the 
family, however, is not to say that 
we can talk about life insurance to 
women as we can perhaps talk about 
it to men. Life insurance is never 
toa woman an end in itself; it is a 
means to something. We must 
watch our vocabulary, watch our 
point of view, be endlessly careful 
to show women we know what they 
know is true—that life insurance is 
an investment in family happiness 
and family security. 

“An interest in the family is al- 
most universal among women and 
is not just the property of those who 
are wives and mothers. Similarly, | 
believe all women today and not 
just those who are now working 
are interested in the special and 
sometimes difficult economic and so- 


WOMEN 


cial problems faced by the woman 
employed away from home. This 
is the second common denominator 
among women in America today. 
“One out of about every three 
people now employed in the United 
States is a woman; some of these 
women are heads of families, others 
are daughters or wives in families 
headed by men and still others are 
living alone, although actually fewer 
women than men. The pattern of 
how they work is getting clearer— 
they work before their marriage, 
many of them continue on for a few 
years after their marriage and then 
many of them return to work after 
their immediate child-rearing _ re- 
sponsibilities have ended.” 


Underinsured 


Mrs. Eberly declared that in her 
opinion, women as a group in Amer- 
ica are underinsured and cited as 
an obvious example the one family 
in America out of six whose main 
financial support from a 
woman. It is logical to suppose that 
these homes need insurance even 
more than homes headed by men, 


comes 





Mrs. Eberly said, but they actually 
have fewer policies and smaller 
policies. 

‘The existence of a woman’s mar- 
ket for life insurance is not the main 
reason why women are important in 
life insurance,’ Mrs. Eberly de- 
clared, “nor why the Women’s Di- 
vision exists as a part of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The main 
reason is because women are what 
most life insurance is for—they and 
their children and their families. 
The person named as the beneficiary 
of a life insurance policy is nearly 
always a woman and she, together 
with the other members of the fam- 
ily, are usually the reason why that 
life insurance policy has been sold. 

“Women in America have in 
their hearts a vision of a happier 
and more secure and a _ peaceful 
world for their families and for the 
families of their neighbors. Our 
business of life insurance will ad- 
vance as we are able, in our own 
field, to help these women achieve 
such a world, individually for their 
own families and collectively through 

‘ our business as a whole for all the 
families in the United States.” 
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RETIREMENT PLAN 


Innovation 


A* UNUSUAL retirement in- 
{'Xcome program for employees of 
the three Milwaukee stores of Ed. 
Schuster & Co., Inc., has been un- 
derwritten by The Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J., by 
means of a deposit administration 
group annuity contract. 

Consisting of a basic non-contrib- 
utory benefit in respect to the first 
$3,000 of yearly earnings, and a 
supplementary benefit in respect to 
earnings in excess of $3,000, the 
benefits will be combined under a 
single deposit administration con- 
tract. The employee's contribution 
on earnings in excess of $3,000 a 
year will be only 3-per cent of such 
Excess. 

Under the deposit administration 
plan, a funding arrangement pio- 
neered by Prudential, the Schuster 
Co.’s contributions will not be ap- 
plied immediately to purchase de- 
ferred annuities, as is generally 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 
in 
West Virginia 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
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called for in the conventional group 
annuity contract, but will be ac- 
cumulated as an undivided fund at 
a guaranteed rate of interest. Upon 
retirement of an employee, an 
amount required to purchase his re- 
tirement annuity will be withdrawn 
from the fund. Where the employee 
contributes to the plan, his contri- 
butions will be accumulated sepa- 
rately, at interest, until refunded or 
applied to purchase an annuity. 


Flexibility 


According to H. E. Blagden, Pru- 
dential 2nd Vice President and As- 
sociate Actuary, who is a recognized 
authority on deposit administration 
group annuity plans, the contract 
has all the flexibility claimed for 
the self-administered or self-insured 
plan. 


Mr. Blagden said, “Although de- 
posit administration contracts are 
uncommon, they often prove an ideal 
vehicle for funding a retirement plan 
for companies employing a large 
number of people.”’ 

He pointed out that “in addition 
to the Schuster Co., many other 
well-known companies such as, 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Celanese 
Corp. of America, and The Pull- 
man Co., have found Prudential’s 
deposit administration plan dis- 
tinctly advantageous.’ 

Designed to augment Social Se- 
curity benefits, the Schuster pension 
program provides for retirement at 
age 65. Employees who are be- 
tween 35 and 65 and who have at 
least three years of continuous serv- 
ice will be eligible to join, provided 
they will have had 20 years of serv- 
ice before their normal retirement 
date. However, the benefits are 
based on the employee's average 
wage during the last ten years of 
employment. 

Although the normal retirement 
age will be 65, special provision has 
been made for those older employees 
who started with “Schuster” after 
45. The maximum retirement age 
for this group will be 70, dr the 
completion of 20 years of service, 
which ever occurs earlier. 


More than 650 of the company’s 
employees will become immediately 
eligible for enrollment in the pro- 
gram. 


INVESTMENTS 


John Hancock Featured 


N THE April edition of FOR. 

TUNE MAGAZINE there is an 
article on the investment problem 
currently facing life insurance com- 
panies. This problem is illustrated 
by using the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts as typical of the large 
life insurance company. The article 
goes into some detail, both as to the 
overall problem of investments and 
as to how the John Hancock in 
particular is solving its portion of 
the problem. 

The information contained is not 
new to any life insurance compan) 
executive who is current with the 
present situation. The article is, 
however, attractively done and 
should provide some favorable pub- 
licity for the life insurance business 
as a whole. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Monley Assistant Director 


FRED MONLEY, Editor of 
H. MANAGER’S MAGAZINE 
and a Senior Consultant for the Lite 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, has been elected Assistant 
Director in Charge of Schools in 
Agency Management. Mr. Monley 
joined the Association in 1941 and 
was appointed Editor of the maga- 
zine in 1946. Prior to that he was 
with the Provident Life in Bismarck, 
North Dakota for eight years. 

Five life insurance companies have 
been elected to membership, bring- 
ing the total number so afhliated at 
the present time to 192. These com- 
panies are: Mutual Service Lite 
(Minn.), Alliance Nationale (Can.), 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
National Public Service of Washing- 
ton and Skandia of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. The Skandia Company was 
elected to Associate Membership, 
representing the 13th foreign com- 
pany in eight foreign nations to join 
the Association on an Associate 
basis. 
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"AN ANSWER FOR 
EVERYTHING" 
New Book 
it AN ANSWER for Every- 
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thing’ or behind the dotted 
line with a life insurance agent by 
Hubbard Hoover, is a new book 
which came off the press last month. 
The author, who spent the years 
from 1926 through the early 1940's 
in the life insurance business, in the 
agency end, has the facility to tell 
a most interesting story. 

It is our belief that practically 
everyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness will enjoy this book tremen- 
dously, and for those in the agency 
end of the business it is practically 
a “must.”’ When our hero and his 
pal are applying for agent’s jobs, the 
General Agent says 1n part : “Gentle- 
men, we don’t ask you to go around 
peddling policies to strangers like 
the other companies do. We send 
you to people who are already in- 
terested and who have written in 
asking us for more information. 
They are people of your own choos- 


ing just waiting for you to make 
a call. A wonderful system, don't 
you think?’ On their first inter- 
view following one of these “leads,” 
among other things that transpired 
was the following: “Listen, Mister, 
don’t try to kid me. I am hired to 
keep out youse sort of guys. If you 
don't believe me have a look at that 
sign.” ‘The sign referred to had a 
list of the time limits for the various 
types of individuals that might come 
in the office. Last on the list was 
insurance agents and the time limit 
was “zero minutes.” 

The first policy these two new 
agents wrote went along something 
like this. “Good evening, sir, we're 
from the Ajax Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” “You come at a good time. 
I’ve got to get $25,000 additional to 
cover a loan.” . . . “Got an appli- 
cation handy.” With trembling fin- 
gers, the Professor drew _ one, 
creased and limp from his pocket 
and laid it on the table. The pros- 
pect studied him for a minute and 
said: “Let me have it. I’m an ex- 
pert at this.”” And he proceeded to 
fill it out with an experienced hand. 
“Boys, | hope this does you some 


good. In my drawer here there is 
a bunch of policies all rated up 15 
years on account of sugar. Now 
don’t get scared, I don't have sugar 
no more....tI1 never did have 
more than a trace but those lousy 
comipanies rated me up 15 years. 
Two or three years I wouldn’t mind 
but those crooks are charging me 
near double the regular rate. Why 
to hear those guys talk you’d think 
there wasn’t no water in my urine 
at all—just solid sugar... .” 


Another case of how one agent 
helps another. “Here’s a tip that 
will make you money. . . . Use old 
Doc Garfinkle on your heart cases. 
He can’t hear a darn thing through 
the stethoscope. Ordinary conver- 
sation he can hear but through his 
stethoscope nothing. .. .” 


All the action takes place in New 
York City but the characters and 
their activities would fit in prac- 
tically any agency from Maine to 
California. Copies of the book 
should be available at your book 
store, or from McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 18, N. Y. at 
$3.00 each. 
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"SAYS MRS. W. J. BATEMAN 
ee ‘ ae TARBORO, N. C. 


“Bill never overlooks an opportunity to 
practice his marksmanship. I frequently 
tease him about ‘living, eating and sleeping’ 
with his favorite 22 cal. target rifle. 


“T remember well two ‘sure-shots’ Bill made 
that have been high spots in our lives. They 
occurred when he decided to become a life 
insurance salesman and chose Minnesota 
Mutual as the company he would represent. 
That was twenty years ago. 


“Bill’s success in selling was almost instan- 
taneous, for he had the equipment he needed 
—tremendous personal energy, a belief in 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 
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life insurance and the company’s exclusive 
Organized Sales Plan. In 1942 he was named 
General Agent at Tarboro. 


“So, we are a twenty year old Minnesota 
Mutual family with every prospect of mak- 
ing the Bateman Agency a continuing insti- 
tution with the company.” 


a THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 5 
g Saint Paul |, Minnesota 5 
8 | want to know how Bill Bateman does it. | may be inter- 8 
Bested. No obligation to me, of course. 
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THERE’S ROMANCE even in the name of 
Tecumseh Kilgore. It makes you think of the 
days when protection meant muskets fired from 
behind a circular fortress of covered wagons .. . 
when Indian arrows rent the canvas tops, and 
women and children huddled together in fear of 
both the present and the future. 


As a Union Central representative for almost 40 
years now, Tecumseh Kilgore has made protection 
of women and children his own personal business. 
His policyholders are legion and loyal. They are 
from every prospect group. 


Back when he started his career and used a horse 
and buggy to get around to see his prospects, Mr. 
Kilgore specialized in writing life insurance on 
farmers. Today, most of his sales are to manu- 
facturers, business and professional men. He is 
an inspiration to his colleagues in the South Bend, 
Indiana, Agency, for his technical knowledge of 
the business is surpassed only by his understanding 
of the real philosophy of life insurance. 


The Union Central is very proud of Tecumseh 
Kilgore and its many other agents throughout the 
country who have devoted their lives to the Com- 
pany and its policyholders. And the many years 
of faithful service they have rendered are not being 
forgotten by The Union Central. 


5 


Money Every Month .. forthe Agent 


Through a liberal Pension Plan devised by their Company, 
substantial monthly checks go to qualified members of 
The Union Central Quarter Century Field Club who have 
reached retirement age after 25 or more years of continuous 
service. This plan means security for The Union Central 
Agent who has made a career of providing security. 
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AETNA LIFE 
Stockholders’ Publication 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, 
Connecticut, are now issuing a special quarterly pub- 
lication for stockholders. 

The new publication is entitled “It’s Your Business” 
and carries a picture of the companies’ home office on 
the cover. It is mailed with the quarterly dividend 
checks. 

The first issue, which was mailed to stockholders in 
March contains this introduction: 

“With this issue, we begin publication of ‘It’s Your 
Business.’ This bulletin is designed to keep you in- 
formed about the business organization of which you 
are a part-owner and will be sent to you quarterly in 
order to keep you up-to-date concerning our problems 
and our progress. If there are any subjects which you 
would like to have discussed in ‘It’s Your Business’ 
wont you please let us know so that we can make this 
publication of maximum interest and service to you.” 

The remainder of the issue is devoted to an account 
of the recent annual meetings of stockholders and carries 
brief biographies of the directors elected by the stock- 
holders. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL & LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The American Hospital & Lite Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas has declared a $200,000 stock 
dividend, thus increasing the capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. The par value of the shares continues to be 


$10. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The American National Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of California, Georgia, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania and Texas as of December 31, 1946, 
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covering operations of the company since the date of 
previous examination December 31, 1944. Due to a 
revaluation of bonds and stocks the examiners reported 
an increase in assets of $548,731 from $198,168,665 to 
$198,717,396. The net increase ip surplus was $25,350 
inasmuch as the net life reserve was increased $129,138 
and market fluctuation on stocks, $333,393. 


AMERICAN UNITED 


Favorably Examined 


The American United Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana was examined ( Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
California as of December 31, 1946. The examiners’ 
report was favorable to the company and they traced 
its progress from the date of the previous examination, 
namely, December 31, 1943. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Accident & Health Changes 


A number of liberal changes have been announced 
by the Accident and Health Department of the Colum- 
bian National Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 

For the remainder of 1948, Accident reimbursement 
benefit will be fifty per cent greater, at no additional 
premium. The Company writes a number of plans which 
feature Accident reimbursement, and on other plans this 
benefit may be added by rider. For example, the change 
will automatically increase the benefit on these plans 
from $500 to $750, $1,000 to $1,500, etc., without in- 
crease in cost. 

Monthly Indemnity limits for males have been 
doubled. Limits on the Columbian National Disability 
Policy have been increased, Males A—D from $200 mo. 
ta $400 mo., and Males E—G from $100 mo. to $200 
monthly. 

A third change raises female age limits on the Co- 
lumbian National Disability Policy to parity with male 
risks. Formerly accepted ages 18 to 49 and renewable 
to 50, they are now accepted ages 18 to 54 and renew- 
able to age 60. 
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STILL GROWING... 


More than 6,000 people now wear 
the Shield emblematic of their asso- 
ciation with this Company, every one 


of them full-time. 


Of this number, | ,000 are in the Home 
Office and 5,000 work in our 170 
District Offices in the field. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Ivzsurance Co., Inc. 
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| HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, “SRS 
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The Ideal Policy for the BUSINESS MAN 


A TRIPLE INDEMNITY Life Expectancy Term Contract 


MAXIMUM protection for MINIMUM cost during the most 
productive years of life. Provides protection during a term of 
years equal to the expectation of life. 
CONVERTIBLE without medical examination at any time pre- 
vious to FIVE YEARS before expiration of the policy. 
IN EVENT OF DEATH WITHIN 20 YEARS it will pay the family $100 
monthly and $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT it will pay the family $10,000 
in cash immediately, plus $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS it will pay the family $20,000 
in cash immediately, p/us $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
@ HEALTH BENEFITS — $200 | accident, for hospitalization or 
monthly beginning 30 days | nurse care. 

‘from date of total disability | @ casH VALUE —a feature not 
from sickness. usually included in term 
@ IMMEDIATE ACCIDENT BENEFITS | policies. 

—$200 monthly from first day | @ WAIVER OF PREMIUM— if totally 
of total disability from accident. | and permanently disabled from 
@ IMMEDIATE HOSPITAL BENEFITS | any accident or sickness prior 
—$200 monthly for three | to age 60. Disability which has 
months from first day of total | existed six months will be con- 
disability either by sickness or | sidered as permanent. 

For particulors write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















GRANGE MUTUAL LIFE 
Examined 


The Grange Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Nampa, Idaho was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Idaho and Washington as 
of December 31, 1947. This is a new company which 


. began business on December 30, 1946 and previous to 


that time was a fraternal benefit society. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
House Featured 


The Housing Research Section of the Manufacturers 
Life’s Mortgage Department, Toronto, Canada, after 
months of intensive study of contemporary house design, 
has evolved a three bedroom plan that is meeting with 
considerable public approval. The house, designed spe- 
cially for people in middle income brackets, is estimated 
to cost not in excess of $10,000 exclusive of the land. 
Plans are being offered to builders and prospective home 
owners through a leading Toronto architect. 

Evidence of the popular response to the plan is the 
fact that it was featured in a display arranged by the 
T. Eaton Company of Toronto, one of the continent's 
largest retail organizations. The store built a scale 
model of the house and also erected five full size rooms, 
complete with furnishings and decorations. Several 
thousand people visited the exhibit each day it was open 
in Toronto, getting information about the house and 
about the mortgage financing facilities offered by the 
Manufacturers Life. The display will later appear in 
Montreal, Hamilton, and Winnipeg. The same house 
plan and display was the subject of a cover ilfustration 
and the feature article in the April issue of “Canadian 
Homes and Gardens,” a magazine with wide national 
circulation in Canada. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Lackey Dies 


George E. Lackey, General Agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in Detroit, Michigan, died sud- 
denly on April 6 last, while returning from a vacation 
in Florida. Readers of this magazine will recall that 
Mr. Lackey, during the year 1946, prepared a monthly 
column on “Ordinary.” 

Perhaps his achievements in the business are best 
summarized by the write-up which appeared under his 
picture with each of his articles in 1946. “Mr. Lackey 
has been in the selling end of the business for over 25 
years and during that time as a personal producer and 
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general agent has received more honors from his fellow 
underwriters than any other man in the business except 
one. Covering only the pinnacles he has ascended— 
President Oklahoma City, Michigan State and National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Life Member and 
Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; President 
American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
currently Chairman of Committee on Cooperation with 
Attorneys for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mutual’s best field 
generals and still finds time to help his fellow under- 





writers. 

The selling end of the life insurance business has lost 
an outstanding personality and we have lost a valued 
friend. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Monarch Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Kansas, Massachusetts and 
Oregon as of December 31, 1946 covering operations of 
the company since December 31, 1943. The report of 
the examiners was essentially similar to that appearing 
in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Efficiency Survey 


Members of the National Life, Montpelier, Vt., home 
office staff have been notified that, beginning in mid-May 
and continuing through the summer, a complete study of 
organization and operations in the home office of the 
insurance company will be made. 

President Ernest M. Hopkins in a letter to staff 
members makes clear that this study complies with a 
decision reached by the board of directors at their 
October meeting. It is not undertaken because it 1s 
suspected that the home office is not now operating 
efficiently—on the contrary it is largely for the very 
reason that the business of the company is growing rap- 
idly and at the height of success it is felt desirable to 
avoid any self-complacency and to examine the com- 
pany’s operation with a constructive objective. 

The firm of Edward F. O’Toole and Associates of 
New York has been retained to make this study and 
these outsiders will be joined by a committee of three 


Roy L. Johnson, and including C. Andrew Herschel, 
assistant secretary, and Dwight E. Stafford, chief audi- 
tor. 

President Hopkins asks for the goodwill and assist- 
ance of the entire staff of the company and solicits sug- 
gestions from all connected with the home office to the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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from the home office headed by Assistant Vice-President § 





Opportunity for Qualified 


Home Office Underwriter 











Large, progressive, multiple-line company seeks 
man, preferably under 40, capable of eventually 
becoming Chief Underwriter of Group Depart- 
ment. 


The man we want is sales-minded, understands 
field problems, and has had several years’ ex- 
perience in Home Office underwriting of Group 
Life and Casualty lines. Salary open. 


Tell us everything we should know about your 
education, background, experience, and capa- 
bilities in your first letter. 


The members of our organization know of this 
advertisement. 


ADDRESS 
Box L-16 
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75 Fulton Street 
New York City, New York 
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HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


* 
MVECWILES, - ON-THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


end that the most helpful results can be had from the 
survey. Assuringly, the President says “the study will 
be conducted on a basis that should prove advantageous 
both to the company and to all of its operating force.” 

“The National Life has grown very rapidly and its 
problems have multiplied greatly in recent years. So it is 
perhaps a good time to sit back and take a good look at 
ourselves through someone else’s eyes in order to get a 
completely objective and impartial appraisal.” 

The reaction of the office staff already appears to 
be one of agreement that such a study, undertaken at a 
time when everything is running smoothly might well 
meet the desire of the board of directors “‘to safeguard 
the future by making a thorough check of the company’s 
present operational set-up and by learning about possible 
betterment which might effect decisions in days to 
come.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Leaders 


The average member of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s LEADERS ASSOCIATION 
paid for $958,985 worth of new life insurance during 
1947, according to the sixth annual survey conducted 
by the Pilot’s Log, the company’s publication for field- 
men. 

The magazine also points out as equally noteworthy 
the fact that this sizeable figure, approaching $1 million, 
represents the average production of 160 men, the mem- 
bership of this top-flight honorary company organiza- 
tion. 

A composite picture shows this successful under- 
writer to be a 45-year old father with two children. He 
attended college, owns his own home and entered the life 
insurance business when he was 29 years old. He has 
represented New England Mutual for the past 12 years 
and carries $57,000 of protection on his own life. 

The poll indicates that his large volume of business, 
which was spread over 93 lives, earned him about $18,- 
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500 for the year. He had 364 interviews and each of the 
16 weekly calls he made was worth $23.00. 

Even though 1947 was the largest year in New Eng. 
land Mutual’s 104-year history, this “average leader” 
predicts that his business will increase during 1948, but 
admits that he will probably have to work harder to 
reach his goal. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Van Schaick Retires 


George S. Van Schaick, who joined the company in 
1935, retired as Vice President in charge of real estate 
and mortgage loan department, on March 31 last. He 
expects to engage in private law practice in New York 
City beginning in August of this year. 

Prior to his association with the New York Life In- 
surance Company, Mr. Van Schaick was Superintendent 


_ot Insurance of the State of New York from March. 


1931 to May, 1935. In short, during his term as Super- 


| intendent he had many grave problems to face, the most 
| important of which were the valuation of securities and 


the life insurance moratorium. For his handling of these 
most important matters to the life insurance business he 
was highly complimented by then Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
Limit Raised to $5,000 


On March 23 last the Fino-Stephens bill became law 
in New York State thereby, among other things, in- 


| creasing the amount of Savings Bank Life* Insurance 


| 


| 


| that could be written on one life from $3,000 to $5,000. 


This year there was no controversy since a compromise 


_ had already been reached between the various interested 


parties. Details of this compromise were covered on 
page 13 of the February edition of Best’s Lire INsur- 


ANCE NEWS. 
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Keeping In Step With The Century 


May of 1948 is a month of celebration for 
Atlantic Life representatives as the Company 


observes its Forty-eighth Anniversary. 


As the Twentieth Century has advanced, so 
has Atlantic Life progressed, constantly keep- 
ing abreast of the changing and increasing 
needs of its policyowners through faithful 


Vite and devoted service. 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 














NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 
Oden President 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 


the North American Reassurance Company, New York, 


N. Y., J. Howard Oden, formerly Vice President, was | 
elected President succeeding Lawrence M. Cathles, who | 
was elected Vice Chairman of the Board of Directors | 


and Treasurer. At the same time Raymond A. Burke 
was elected Vice President.. Mr. Oden entered the in- 
surance business in 1909 under Mr. Cathles at the 
Southwestern Life and joined the North American 
shortly after it was formed. 


OLD LINE LIFE 
New Home Office Building 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
has acquired the 5-story Marquette Building at West 
Wisconsin Avenue and North 11th street, Milwaukee, 
for a Home Office. 

The company, second largest life insurance company 
in Wisconsin, purchased the building for $325,000. It 
will continue in its present offices until alterations are 
completed. 
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In its 38 years the company has moved three times. 
Original headquarters were in the Railway Exchange 
Building. In 1912 an accident and health division was 
formed, and two years later the company moved to the 
First Wisconsin National Bank Building. Assets had 
increased from $909,923 at the close of the first year to 
$1,217,856. and life insurance in force rose from $770,- 
500 to $6,251,500. Expansion again demanded larger 
quarters and the company moved to the Madison Build- 
ing in 1924. 

When it took over its present quarters in the Century 
Suilding in 1933, assets had grown to $17,517,597 and 
life insurance in force was over $77 million. In the past 
fifteen years assets have more than doubled, now total- 
ing $35,358,933. Life insurance in force at the close 
of 1947 was $115,344,956 while the accident and health 
division recorded an income of over $1,000,000. 


* 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
Founder's Day 


March 28 has become known as “Founders’ Day” in 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Company since it was 
incorporated on that date. It is interesting to note that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HE SERVES MOST 
WHO PROPHETS SEST 


ound prophecy in assisting others 
to establish a plan of lifetime security is the 
professional trust of every underwriter. The 
underwriter who thinks effectively for his 
clients, assures his own success. 


= 
= 
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Fidelity Personal Estate Plans were devel- 
oped to aid our field in Estate engineering. 
In a recent survey, 81% of our foremost 
underwriters indicated consistent use of the 
Personal Estate Plan. 


Apparently, he serves most, who prophets 
est. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
b PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 













































Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 


The “Icing” is the Pan-American ss. » 
NEW AGENTS COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
plus 


BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


How’s that for icing! 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 

EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 

Executive Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


the present four “Senior Officers,” Crawford H. Ellis, 
Dr. E. G. Simmons, Eugene J. McGivney and Dr. 
Marion Souchon are the survivors of the origina! nine 
directors and have guided the company’s destiny during 
its entire existence. During this period admitted assets 
have increased from $1,291,107 to $84,123,669 and 
insurance in force from $8,425,968 to $316,453,168. 

Another unusual fact mentioned in the brochure com- 
memorating this year’s “‘Founders’ Day” was that one 
of the principal reasons for the company being founded 
was the Armstrong Investigation in New York State, 
One of the results of the investigation was the limitation 
on the amount of new business that mutual companies 
could write in any one year. This restriction on agency 
forces prompted some of the individuals involved to set 
up new companies in both the mid-west and in the south, 
One such agent was primarily responsible for interesting 
Crawford H. Ellis, then Vice President of the United 
Fruit Company in New Orleans. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Training Course 


A unique educational course entitled, “Career Under- 
writing Essentials,” has recently been launched by The 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., for the 
training of its nearly 18,000 District agents, O. E. Beal, 
Vice President in charge of Prudential District Agencies, 
announced. Bearing a tie-in label “CUE,” the new 
training course is designed to provide agents with the 
“cue” to more effective selling. 

The “CUE” plan, conceived and developed by Pru- 


_dential’s Field Training Division, is conducted on a 





weekly meeting basis in each of the Company’s District 
and Detached offices located throughout the United 
States and Canada. The course will comprise 50 weekly 
sessions spread over a period of approximately 18 
months. 

In the new course, Prudential has abandoned stereo- 
typed classroom teaching techniques. The originators 
of the new program have drawn heavily upon latest 
developments in the field of employee training. In par- 
ticular, they have taken a leaf from the armed force's 
war-time training lessons and have placed emphasis on 
the use of motion picture training films and other visual 
aids to graphically portray the subject matter. 

“Like any other field-conducted training program, the 
responsibility for the success of the ‘CUE’ meetings 
rests very largely upon the District Manager and the 
Assistant District Managers in their capacity as meet- 
ing leaders,” says Mr. Beal. “However, with the new 
planned training material, we have given the meeting 
leader ‘a track to run on.’ It has a new approach which 
will help the manager make his meeting more stimu- 
lating and productive. It is designed to encourage the 
manager to incorporate his own valuable personal ex- 
periences to help increase the effectiveness of the pres- 
entation of the material.” 
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The introductory meeting for each of the various 
phases of the “CUE” plan is highlighted by the show- 
ing of a related training film. Along with the showing, 
the District or Assistant Manager gives an opening 
talk in addition to leading the group in the subject dis- 
cussion and summarization. Visual aids and posters 
lend a stimulating and fast moving pace to the meetings. 

Subsequent sessions on each particular insurance 
topic under study follow the same general pattern as the 
introductory meeting with skits, “‘selling-bees,” “chalk- 
talks,’ or team quizzes being substituted for motion 
pictures. Interesting variations of posters and visual 
aids are “attention getters” at all meetings. 

“Because the ‘CUE’ program is designed for all of 
our Agents, regardless of their experience in the insur- 
ance business,’ Mr. Beal stated, “it must be vastly dif- 
ferent in character and scope from the usual training 
course given to the new agent. Under the new program 
we have tried to design an interesting and easily under- 
stood training course for all degrees of Agency experi- 
ence. 

“To create material that would be appealing and effec- 
tive we adopted the use of motion picture training films 
and other visual material. In conjunction with the films 
we have introduced skits, humorous incidents—when- 
ever appropriate, audience participation stunts and other 
aids. 

“In preparing the text, the training specialists first 
observed the Agents’ leisure time reading preferences, 
and designed the ‘CUE’ manuals accordingly. As a re- 
sult a pocket magazine size and format with numerous 
illustrations and thumb nail sketches was adopted. Our 
target was manuals that looked and read like magazines 
designed to invite reading—not make it a chore.” 

The complete “CUE” program embraces five major 
aspects of life insurance underwriting, “Life Insurance 
in Action,” “What Life Insurance Is,” “Prospecting,”’ 
“Programming’’—the ‘‘Over-all Approach to Successful 
Chent Building,” and “The Career Underwriter in Ac- 
tion.” These will be dealt with in special manuals of 
from six to ten chapters each. 

The company has liberalized its personnel policies to 
permit the employment of married women in its offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The action was taken after thorough studies of mod- 
ern business practices and the possible effect of the new 
policies on the company. The studies convinced The 
Prudential that there would be no loss in efficiency of its 
operations and service to its millions of policyholders. 

The new policy also provides that female workers can 
he retained in their jobs after marriage. Moreover, mar- 
ried women will be employed to fill new positions. 

The old policy had been in effect for many years ex- 
cept for a suspension during the World War II period 
because of the personnel shortage. After the war, it 
was reactivated October 1, 1947. During the war years, 
The Prudential employed hundreds of married women, 
and these have been retained in service. 

Under the newly liberalized program, some 150 
women formerly employed in the Home Office in 
Newark, N. J., who married and resigned after October 
(Continued on the next page) 
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= OUR CREED 


z— Since its organization in 1900, 


the guiding principal of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 


Rinks 


| has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its Policy- 

. holders and their Beneficiaries with 

| fair, unselfish contract and to ~ | 


| construe it liberally in their favor; 
}- to serve them faithfully, adequately, = 
| honestly and economically. 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Lie Insurance Company 
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Healthy .. . 
Wealthy 
as and WISE! 


HEALTH .. . Provident’s territory—the six 
northwestern states (Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, North and South Dakota)—is in 
the record book of your doctor as one of the 
healthiest sections of the country in which to live. 








WEALTH .. . Per capita income in this same 
area consistently exceeds the national average. 


WISE ... It might be wise for you to check on 
some of the choice general agency opportunities 
. existing today with a company known throughout 
this territory for its stability, fairness and coopera- 
tion. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


BISMARCK, 
aaa NORTH DAKOTA 


JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


1, 1947, may now be considered for reemployment. The 
number of those eligible for reemployment in the field 
offices has not yet been determined. 

In all of its operations, The Prudential employs 
approximately 42,000 persons of whom about 12,800 
are women. 


SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Takes over Western States Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. Association 


The Security Life & Accident Company of Denver, 
Colorado has announced that a reinsurance agreement 
has been concluded between that company and the West- 
ern States Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Associa- 
tion of Boise, Idaho. This agreement was ratified by 
the interested parties on March 8 last and provides that 
the Security Life & Accident acquire all the assets and 
assume all the liabilities of the Association and waive 
all rights to make future assessments. Kk. D. Schmidt, 
Vice President, and A. B. Boyer, Treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the Association, have been appointed Man- 
agers of the State of Idaho by the Security Life & Acci- 
dent and will be in charge of all agency operations in 
that state. 
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LORD BALTIMORE 
of BALTIMORE Street 


an address favorably known to 
millions of travellers 


‘wh 
 whas 










Just a step from where you want to 
go—from the shopping, business, 
700 


rooms—each with tub-shower com- 


financial or theater districts. 


bination and radio—comfortably ap- 
pointed, immaculately maintained— 
and Maryland cuisine to delight the 


epicure. Convenient garage facilities. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


H. Nelson Busick, 
Managing Director 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 
Accident Benefits Increased 


An increase in accident reimbursment benefits with- 
out increase in premium was recently made known by 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bingham. 
ton, New York. 

The raised limits of payment for expense of treatment 
by a physician or surgeon, nurses and hospital fees as 
covered in the company accident reimbursement policies 
or riders will be divided into two distinct categories. 

A flat 50% temporary increase will be effective on 
all claims due to injury sustained during the year 1948 
and will automatically raise a regular $500 limit to $750, 
and the company maximum $2000 up to an automatic 
$3000. 

The second category is a permanent increase on an 
accumulating basis at the rate of 10% annually up toa 
maximum of an additional 50%. 

Policies in force prior to January 1, 1948 receive the 
hrst 10% increase on the regular anniversary occurring 
during 1948, while the policies issued after January 1, 
1948 will receive their first extra 10% on the first policy 
anniversary date. 

Thus, combined increases on policies continuously in 
force one year or more will this year amount to a total 
of 60% and may eventually amount to a full 100% in- 
crease in accident reimbursement benefits, without any 
increase in premium. 


UNITED FIDELITY 
Waggoner Dies 


D. E. Waggoner, president of the United Fidelity 
Lafe Insurance Company, Dallas, died on March 19, at 
the age of 80. 

Mr. Waggoner began his business career in 1892, 
when he became assistant cashier, and soon thereafter 
cashier, of the First National Bank of Ladonia, Texas. 
He moved to Dallas in 1904, where he was engaged in 
the banking business until 1920. In that year he and 
his son, D. Easley Waggoner, and their associates or- 
ganized the United Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
and had the unique distinction of remaining president 
and vice-president and’ general manager, respectively, 
until Mr. D. E. Waggoner’s death. During this period 
the United Fidelity has grown to be a company with 
over 80 millions of insurance in force and has built its 
capital and surplus protection to policyowners up to 
more than $2,700,000. 

During his long business career, Mr. Waggoner was 
active in civic and all public affairs and gave of his time 
and talent freely to his State and Nation. A life-long 
Republican, Mr. Waggoner was the party’s candidate 
for State Treasurer in 1932, and for governor in 1934 
He was an active member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; was a member of the original Founder’s Club 
which brought Southern Methodist University to Dal- 
las; a director in the Dallas Federal Savings & Loan 
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Association; a director in the Empire State Bank of 
Dallas, and a member of numerous clubs and civic organ- 


izations. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Favorably Examined 


The United Life-& Accident Insurance Company, 
Concord, New Hampshire, was examined by Joseph 
Froggatt & Company, Inc., of New York, for the New 
Hampshire Insurance Department as of December 31, 
1946. The examiner’s report was favorable to the com- 
pany and they traced its progress from the date of the 
previous examination, namely, December 31, 1943. 


WOODMEN CENTRAL 
Examined 


The Woodmen Central Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Nebraska, lowa and Ohio as of 
June 30, 1947. The date of the previous examination 
was August 31, 1944. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Purchases Western Union Building 


In one of the largest real estate transactions in New 
York City in several years, the 24-story home office 
building of the Western Union Telegraph Company in 
downtown New York, was sold to the Hudson Street 
Realty Corporation, of which Norman Barnes of Chi- 
cago is President, for $12,500,000. A first mortgage 
bond issue in the amount of $8,330,000 was arranged for 
the purchaser of the property. The property was then 
immediately deeded to the Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society of Omaha, Nebraska. With the sale 
the Western Union took back a long term lease with a 
series of renewal options totaling 100 years. 

David B. Gadlow of San Francisco and Rex H. J. 
Levy of New York were the brokers in the transaction. 


WORLD 
Examined 


The World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
was examined (Association) by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of California, lowa, Nebraska and West Virginia 
as of August 31, 1947 covering the operations of the 
company since June 30, 1944, the date of the previous 
examination. According to the examiners income as of 
that date was $3,616,480; disbursements, $3,383,246: 
assets, $4,295,040 and surplus, $660,498. 
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Life Insurance was founded on the principal that 
theirs is the administration of a public trust—that 
funds entrusted to them must be held inviolate. 
Eighty-seven and one-half million Americans have 
now entrusted their dollars to the safe-keeping of 
Life Insurance Companies. 


As a result of the stewardship of the insurance 
companies of that trust, American families received 
an average of $8,525,682.00 each day during the 
year 1947—protection against financial emergencies. 
Since its establishment in North America, Life In- 
surance has withstood 17 major depressions and, 
despite of them, the business has grown by strides 
—the business of 87,500,000 Americans. 


Peoples Life is very proud of her record of 
growth and stability. If you want a part 
in the great business of Life Insurance, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


YOUR BUSINESS 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT _- INDIANA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPOP ® 


Headquarters of the World for 
Insurance Conventions 
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COMPLETE INDEX ) 


From January, 1948 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


BR rey se eee ee Co ee eae Mar. 11 


Editors’ Corner 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Fistates and Taxes--—Samuel J. Foosaner 

When Is an Assignment of a Life Insurance 
Contemplation of Death ? 

Impact of Estate and Gift Tax Provisions .................. cone oe 


Policy 


Group—D. J. McCook 
The Demand for Security 

Group Coverage —Z. B. Whittaker 

Industrial—R. L. Walker 
Looking at a Debit Career Apr. 
Knowledge in Action Is Power PEL a Meg ee eee 


Legal—0O. D. Brundidge....Jan. 45, Feb. 25, Mar. 75, Apr. 29, May 
Ordinary—Harry D. Syphus 
Plan and Prosper 
Prospect, and Prosper! 
Sound Salesmanship 
Women’s Activities—Zima Fasley 
Personality Parade 


Jan. 


), Apr. 39, May 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


poamncener I i cebaedeeean May 

7 Accidents. Keb. — 
ol Management Association Feb. 72, Mi ir. 16, May 
Agency Management & Reseurch (Carrol M. Shanks) Jan. 2 
Agency Management Schools Jan. 48, Mar. 7 
Agents Compensation Apr. 
i a i eeu ae May 
Agents Qualifications and License Laws : 
Agents Social Security 
a cas ccbwlceecewse May 77 
Annuity Income, Canadian Angle a 
Anti-Trust Position 
a end. oo wo tewabeess Mar. 
Aptitude Tests (Guy W. Fergason) 2 
Ee Oe OD. 6 6 6c 00S ones voc cco wseccacneced A pr. 
Be Selective (Newman E. Long) 
Bright Future 
British Life Insurance 
Broadcast Farmer Publicity 
Business Protection 


California Insurance Code 
Canada—Warwick Superintendent 
Canadian Government Annuities ............. 0c. c cc ccwccccee May 
I I i ae May 
1947 Canadian Report (W. M. Anderson) 
Ce OD POD dca cb chccectbbareebieearebn Mar. 
Child Cost Up Sethe UsbesiaedthbbeeSes obanePensdess ct e6o Ou Tan. 
ege Bhecktion’ nab beebae clledetienns tele cctescecctokecen ke May 
Diiirdad +b din 6 wed Oia ces ie 460s chadde ce coennka Mar. 
CT... QOnestions and Answers. Part A Mar. 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers, Part A cont’d Apr. 53, May 4! 
A Check Is a Double Check—James 1 P. Graham May 3! 
Colds are Costly , 
S.O. Companies aaah bh abate seGehoe ee ecdbese cohadterdasteti Tan. 
Confidence Game (Chas. J. Zimmerman) Ton 
"ea ee ee ee eee May 
“Corporate Insurance Executive’ 
Correction 
RTE I SL Ts EE SR eee ee Tan 
Current Marketing Plans 


Director Changes 


“ditorial Service 
EOE CRCURED “Seve cwevecceded eden sve’ R Sebed o vie cewek ode cme 
ithusiasm (Kenneth M. Colston) 
tnvelope Economics 
‘act Bogk 
umily Security 
‘arm Leaflet 
Financing New Agents 
The Fine Art of ¢ ‘losing (Vernon Bond, 
The Future (Herbert Corey) 
liome Office and Field Appointments ..... 2... 6... cece eee neces May 
liuebner Foundation hapanding . ‘i + Jesewe . Maur. 
lluman Relations (A. O. Malmbery) . Mar. 
Iucentives—/James LB. Slimmon 
justitute of Life Lusurance 
lnsurance Advertising Award 
Interest Rates and Life lusurance (Norman lLlarper) Apr. 
international Relations—/. N. Cunningham .. Jan, 
i; wadeicdab ds Uae ds.e 6000 ween 
. Jan. 
.. Jan. 
.Apr. 
May 
.Mar. 
. Jan. 
, May 
. Feb. 
.Feb. 
...May 
. Mar. 
May 
. Jan. 
May 
Jan. 
..Apr. 
May 
Jan. 
9, May 
Jan. 
. Mar. 
.Mar. 
.May 


i” ee ee 
" a. 


heb. 
-Apr. § 


it’s ‘Up- 


John Ilancock Mutual Building 
Kansas Marketing Course : 


i.nowledge Brings Succes 
Large buyers .. 
Librarians E ssential 


Life Company Taxes pedeebes 
Life lusurance Association 
l.ife Insurance Record for 1947 
Life Insurance Sales 

Life Insurance vs. Other Property 

L. O. M. A. Examinations 

Life Span 

Longe vity 

Lot’s Wife—zZ. M. McC onney 

Make Direct Mail Pay (Edward L. Bernays) 
Making Every Call Count—/Jlarvey M. Chesney 
Mass Distribution 

Medical Research Fund .... ' 
Minnesota—New Commissione a7 

Mobile Telephone Service ss 

Model Qualification [ill 

Modern Aids Section .. 

Mortality 

N.A.L.C 

National Association of Li! 

National Service Investip:tion 

New York Savings Banks Compromise 
Office Equipment Directory 

Ordinary Agents Hired 

Ordinary Gains 

Our Most Dangerous Lobby (F orest A. 
Overinsurance (R. * TBieenm) ca 
Payroll Deduction Insurance 

Pension and Annuity Study 

Pension Plans (M_ F. Lipton) 

Physicians’ Mortalit; 

Private Lending (Wm. W. 

Professional Security—Dr. H. C. Burt . 
Profitable Agency Operations—New Booklet 
Publie Relations 

Purdue Plan 

Real Estate 

Retirement Plan 

Seattle Contest 

Security Valuations Adopted for 1947 

Sec urity Valuations for 1947 Amended oa 
OGRNE RONIUNT bbc bic waNG ds bbb cbMe Seah R Uwe Chine ccc iveese cael 4 an. 
Ie a soe eae May 
State License Changes. Jan. 20, Feb. 26, Mar. 60, > is 30, May 
Stock Ownership 

Sun Is Rising, The—John M. Holcombe, Jr. 

Test’s and Sales Managers 

Tratming® Comms) occcccccodob oe cbhed bie eo 0d Jan. §, 
Training Films 

Treasury Decision 5515—Fdtrin R. Frickson , 
Unique Examples—Glen W. Wolcott .......0.0ccceeeccceeenes May 
Women—New Insight 


' s2s 


- 
~ 


_ oO 
ee et Ree) 


(Bruce 


BASARESS BVBVS 


Feb. 69. 


1948 Dividend, C.S.0. & Related Actions 
Economics and The Worker (Wm. 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
(Executive Changes) 

Aetna Life. Hartford 
(Group Hospitalization 

ized) . 

(Stockholders’ Publication) 

American Hospital & Life, 
(Stock Dividend) 


Liberal- 
sb da ue Mar. 7 
er 
San Antonio 

M 


838 


J. Reilly, 


Women’s Market (Marvy 


Ph.D.) Yield Insurance—Louis 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


American National. Galveston 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 
American United, Indianapolis 
(Crouch President) 
(Carter Chairman) 
(Favorably Examined) 
Bankers Life & Casnaiiy. 
(Purchases General Life) 


* Rarher) 
HT. Pink and Geo. D. 


Canada Life, Toronto 
(Baker President) J 33 
(Other Promotions) 
Central Life, Des Moines 
(Removes Illinois Life Lien) ....Feb. 34 
Citizens Life & Casualty, Los Angeles 
(New Company) Apr. 83 


Best’s Life News 





